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1 am honored at being called upon to respond to the high senti- 
ments so eloquently expressed by the ambassadors of our neighboring 
republics to the south. | thank them on your behalf for the friendship 
they have expressed to our country—a friendship which they have 
voiced not only on the part of their own countries but on the part of 
all Latin America whose representatives so distinguish this great gath- 
ering. That friendship lies deep in the hearts of our countrymen. On 
both sides it has a profound root in a century of the common labor of 
the republics in North and South America in building in the New 
World a new form of government founded on a new conception of 
human rights. The supreme experiences of revolution, of the break 
from centuries of tradition, of civil and Indian wars, of subjugation 
of the wilderness, of building popular self-government, have been a 
common experience to all of us. It creates a bond of high sentiment 
and sympathy between us. 

It has been a stupendous and heroic task, this conquering of vast 
wildernesses and at the same time working out the problem of a new 
form of democracy—a task that is yet far from complete. All men 
may be created free and equal but they are not created with that sense 
of moral discipline and that sense of compromise between individual 
advantage and public right which is the basis of ordered liberty. To 
accomplish this through representative government means a long pil- 
grimage over the road of self-discipline, of universal education, of 
willingness to abide by the will of the majority, and of inspiration to 
an abstract conception—the love of country. Nor is this common task 
which these New World democracies have undertaken limited to the 


1 Address by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, at the dinner of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America to the ambassadors, 
ministers, and representatives of Latin-American republics, New York City, 
April 2, 1927, [Sent direct to Htspanta by Mr. Hoover as a personal contribu- 
tion. } 
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working out of the problems of ordered liberty for each individual ; 
there is involved also the great thesis of the federation of state govern- 
ments and of the relation between these different federated govern- 
ments whose ideal is that the possession and enjoyment of each section 
of the Western World should be by the people who directly inhabit it. 
For just as we dedicated ourselves to individual freedom from domina- 
tion of other individuals, so does our ideal demand freedom of each 
nation from domination by others. 

This trying, testing, and constructive effort in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been the greatest political experiment of history, and we 
can say with assurance that many of its obstacles have been overcome 
and many of its successes have been due to the transfusion of ideas 
and experience among this score of republics, each separately advanc- 
ing some sector of it. We in the United States have learned much 
more than you recognize or realize from the many great laboratories 
of self-government to the south of us, and we have perhaps on our 
part contributed something of use to them. 

But it is not my purpose to dwell upon these things. Not only have 
they given a firm ground of friendship, but they have also given a new 
basis of international relations, which has brought to the New World 
a greater degree of freedom than the Old World from bitterness of 
hate and rivalry, conflict and war, a freedom for the development of 
material and spiritual well-being unparalleled in all the history of 
mankind. 

Our races in the Western Hemisphere, with their widely differing 
origins, necessarily also differ widely in traditions, in laws, in customs, 
and in the practices of commerce. Some misunderstandings, some lack 
of appreciation of the high qualities and sincere purposes in each of us, 
are inevitable even despite our best intentions. But because of common 
purposes among us of justice and respect for right; because of our 
union of faith in freedom and self-government, these minor frictions 
should become but the experiences which bring a better understanding 
of our mutual problems. It is increasing acquaintance between our 
peoples with its illuminations of our mutual aspirations, our mutual 
desire for justice as the basis of our relations, that is the sole need for 
maintenance of co-operation between these republics. 

The motion-picture industry, whose guests we are tonight, has a 
distinctive place in the upbuilding of this acquaintanceship. The mo- 
tion picture is not solely a commercial venture; it is not solely an 
agency of amusement and recreation; it is not solely a means through 
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which the world has gained a new and striking dramatic art; nor is it 
solely a real and effective means of popular education. Beyond all this 
it is a skilled and potent purveyor between nations of intellectual ideas 
and national ideals. But it can also transfer the worst within us as well 
as the best: herein there lies a heavy obligation upon this industry. 

If we search into the channels through which acquaintance, appre- 
ciation, and respect may flow over our borders, we discover that in the 
last twenty years a vast new current has been added by the motion 
picture. It is the most penetrating and persuasive of all these methods 
of world communication. Literature, science, art, drama, the news, 
and the intermingling through commerce have been great forces of 
interpretation but none are greater in their possibilities than the film. 
The transfusion among us of literature, science, art, and the drama 
tend to present the best of us because our inferior products are seldom 
transported. 

But due to our separation from Latin America by the barrier of 
language, the penetration of intellectual ideas and social ideals be- 
tween our nations by literature and drama is a slow and tedious process 
of translation from one language to another. They reach but a selected 
few and that only after a long period of years. 

Our news dispatches transmit events suddenly enough, but they 
convey between us but little of the true valuation of national character. 
The very haste of their preparation can give no adequate picture of 
any of us. The obscure processes of progress, national ideals, good 
will, respect, kindliness, are not news. The dispatches carry faithfully 
accounts to each other of our crimes of violence, our personal attacks, 
our largest political failures, the price of cotton, hides, and copper. 
They occasionally carry the more sensational political debate from 
which a glimpse of our mutual problems and successes may be had. 
They sometimes carry our words of assurance and friendship on both 
sides. But despite the invaluable services of press associations, no one 
will say that true international acquaintance and respect could be 
builded solely upon what at least we in North America carry as first- 
page news. 

I sometimes think that all this relationship between nations, espe- 
cially when they are separated by language, is comparable with our 
relation to a strange family which comes to occupy a neighboring 
house. We do hear from it the disturbing noises, the occasional bursts 
of laughter, we hear cries of distress from the young in the process of 
discipline; we see the dog-fights in their yard and notice if the new 
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neighbor paints his front porch. These are indeed the news bulletins. 
ut we see little or none of the finer qualities of home life, the affec- 
tions, the self-denials, the joys, and sorrows of this neighbor. We do 
not see the neighbor’s family album. And it is so with nations. We 
have but little acquaintance with those fine flowers of their national 
accomplishments, of their national thought and ideals. 

But the motion picture brings to this national interchange a new 
setting ; it enlivens a new hope; and it presents a great liability. The 
distribution of pictures is almost instantaneous. It is but a question of 
weeks between the appearance of a great picture in Buenos Aires, San- 
tiago, Rio de Janeiro, and their appearance in New York and San 
Francisco. They speak a universal language. They reach the great 
mass of people of every nation. The moving picture draws aside the 
veil between the daily lives of peoples. It can arouse respect and it can 
bring contempt. 

| am no theorist advocating that we eliminate the villain, the crook, 
the wastrel from our films in order to display the life of the United 
States as a completely goody-goody land; nor do | advocate that the 
pangs of poverty or injustice be expunged from the pictures of North 
America in order that our southern friends may gain the idea that we 
are the home town of Santa Claus. The legitimate drama has ever 
been told in these trappings and properties. But it has done more, it 
has perhaps expressed more than any other art the humor, the senti- 
ment, the fine courage, devotion, loyalty, and self-sacrifice, both in the 
home and in national life. 

Nor do our pictures fail in this. We have had a score of pictures 
of different lands in recent years, each year coming nearer and nearer 
to the highest ideals of dramatic art. They carry a fund of universal 
humor, of gaiety and appeal to the human heart. They bring dream- 
land to the boy in the street and the:lonely herdsman on the plain. 
They can carry with it all a friendly acquaintance and understanding 
between neighbors and nations, a confidence in right-mindedness and 
an inspiration to friendliness. 

If we had a deified censor of so inspired and so lofty a soul as to 
be able to say what from South America could truly represent to us 
their fine progress and their great aspirations, and who could cut from 
our films those things which are our own humiliation, the picture 
would become the greatest vehicle of friendship yet devised by man. 
But the industry must be its own censor. I have a growing confidence 
in it. The proof is that today the lowest levels of morals and inspira- 
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tion in the films are higher than the current stage itself. I trust in the 
good faith of this great body of men who dominate the industry in the 
United States to carry out this profound obligation ; that is, that every 
picture of South American life shown to our people and every picture 
of North American life shown to the South American peoples should 
carry also those ideals which build for that respect and confidence 
which is the real guaranty of peace and progress. 

| have mentioned that there are three pregnant forces which have 
made for acquaintance, respect, and friendship in our Western World. 
They are the bond of our ideals in the pursuit of the same great politi- 
cal and social experiment, the interchange of intellectual and social 
ideas in which I place the motion picture high in the hopes of the fu- 
ture, and finally, our mutual trade and commerce. Up to the coming 
of the moving picture, international trade was the most intimate of the 
daily contacts between the peoples of the world. Some persons seem 
to hold that trade between nations has solely a money-making purpose, 
and therefore that it is more often a source of friction than of good 
will. Yet, as a matter of fact, it underlies the whole of our mutual 
civilization and it incidentally constitutes an obligation and a bond be- 
tween all nations. Trade in its true values is not commercial war—it 
is a vital mutual service. 

Great masses of people, both in our country and Latin America, 
would be irretrievably impoverished if our foreign trade were sus- 
pended for more than a few months. I would even go farther and say 
that we could not keep the whole of these huge hordes of humanity 
alive nor this civilization from anarchy if it were to cease. And this 
is simply because nations are dependent upon the import of materials 
which they cannot themselves produce upon their own soil. Each of 
our nations has built up great populations whose daily life depends 
upon the maintenance of a vast complex of communications, transpor- 
tation, power, and what-not, a large part of which would collapse did 
we not have the import of certain essential commodities which enter 
into their construction and operation. It may be stated as a generaliza- 
tion that without the continuous interchange of tropical produce with 
that of temperate zones whole sections of the world must stagnate and 
degenerate in civilization. The motive force of these vast exchanges 
is the citizens of each country who must migrate to other countries for 
the promotion of the sale of goods which they have to offer in exchange 


and to produce and purchase those commodities which they require at - 
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friendly countries. If we would keep this flow of vital materials in 
motion, those strangers in the midst of every country must have pro- 
tection in their lives and the property which they have lawfully ac- 
quired. The obligation to welcome and protect them is a far higher 
purpose than hospitality or than merely extending them opportunity 
to make money. It is a vital principle that goes to the roots of modern 
civilization. 

But beyond all this, these citizens abroad bear the representation 
of the character of their people and by the propriety of their conduct, 
they each of them can contribute to amiability and respect. So far as 
they represent the worst of us they poison the wells of international 
friendship. 

The volume of our international exchange is a yardstick of the 
comfort we provide for our peoples and it is the quotient of our mu- 
tual prosperity. Every nation loses by the poverty of another. The 
trade between countries of the Western Hemisphere has grown enor- 
mously since the Great War. Our prosperity in the United States has 
enabled us in eight years to more than double the vast amount of 
products of Latin America which we purchase. And their prosperity 
likewise has enabled them to double the amount of goods which they 
can take from us. 

There are one or two points in this far-flung interchange to which 
I might refer, although it is not my purpose to detain you with eco- 
nomic discussion ; my desire is but to illustrate our mutual interests. 

Last year our imports from and exports to Latin America were 
near a billion dollars each way, with the balance somewhat against us. 
We buy more goods from some of our Latin-American neighbors than 
we sell to them; to others we sell more goods than we buy from them. 
Complaint in either case from the buyer or the seller has no economic 
foundation. The great web of international trade is no longer a simple 
exchange between two countries; it flows into a great common pool 
which finds its own proper balance. If we buy from the Argentine less 
goods than we sell to it, we are with the other hand buying similar 
amounts of goods from Europe which enables Europe in turn to pur- 
chase more from the Argentine. 

Our Latin-American neighbors are today largely dependent, each 
of them in their trade, upon the export of two or three predominant 
commodities. They possess vast natural resources which contribute an 
increasing and more secure prosperity. We ourselves have passed 
| through this same stage and we found that this dependence upon a few | 
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specialized industries and exports brought us great hardships with 
every shift of world-demand. The solution of this greater diversity 
lies in the development of these resources. For this purpose our 
neighbors to the south need the temporary service of imported capital 
for some years to come. Without it their progress must be slowed 
and the advancing standards of living of their people must be halted. 

While Europe has been struggling with its stupendous difficulties 
of war reconstruction and able to furnish capital to Latin America only 
to the extent of a total of two hundred millions of dollars in the eight 
years since the Great War, we have been able to respond to their re- 
quests in an undiminished supply to the extent of one billion two 
hundred millions, or six times the amount from other sources. Thus 
the progress of productive enterprise in Latin America has marched 
without halt during the crucial years. | believe the blessings which 
they receive from this vast fund in development of their limitless 
natural resources will be found parallel to the invaluable assistance 
we received from a similar flow of European capital during the long 
period following the Civil War. And capital moves today on far less 
onerous terms than then. 

There is another form of trade where our mutuality of interest 
rises to its highest aspects—the exchange of scientific discovery and 
men trained in its application. 

Our two great continents are still in the making of their material 
civilization. We are still engaged in every country in the expansion of 
our transportation, electrical power, the development and improve- 
ment of our agriculture ; we are still busy pushing railways and high- 
ways across the plains and mountains; we are still bridging streams 
and digging our harbors and our waterways. We advance each year 
in protection of public health and of scientific discovery. 

The experience in applied science and administration which each 
of us gains from these undertakings and from scientific research is the 
joint fund of all of us: Science knows no frontiers and it knows all 
languages. The men trained in its application in its larger aspects must 
he the product of our universities and colleges. The first institutions of 
higher learning in the Western Hemisphere were the universities of 
Peru and.Mexico, established nearly three hundred and seventy-five 
years ago. They were open to students of all nations. That tradition 
of the open door has been maintained down to today in the many hun- 
dreds of universities and colleges now scattered through the whole 
score of republics. 
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At the present time.something like two thousand young men and 
women of our different western countries are in attendance at universi- 
ties in their neighbor countries. Brazilian students are in Argentine 
universities ; Argentine students in the United States. Back and forth 
they are carrying skill in application of science and the contribution of 
sach nation to the higher learning. It would indeed be a noble thing if 
these interchanges of students could be multiplied—for from them 
come added technical skill, leaders and teachers of wider and wider 
vision. And we in the West can use about four teachers to every soldier. 
They are cheaper and vastly more potent for peace and human service. 

And we have to work out a special problem of peace in the Western 
Hemisphere. We have found our solution easier because of our mu- 
tual interests, mutual ideals, and the particular character of our gov- 
ernments. Our ideals of individual freedom and the right of self- 
government quickly translate themselves into freedom for others. 

Moreover, in democracies such as ours, with their shifting adminis- 
trations, with their changing thought, with their debates unlicensed by 
tradition, we are unable to maintain intricate foreign policies if we 
wished—and fortunately it is so. Other more centralized forms of 
government have perhaps an apparent advantage in that they can 
maintain continuity of policies over long periods of years. They can 
thereby establish and maintain alliances ; they can perhaps successfully 
juggle with entente and balances of power. The structure of our re- 
publics does make for high devotion to country, great willingness to 
sacrifice, and therefore sturdy strength in the direct issues of national 
defense and the protection of our citizens abroad. And in this funda- 
mental character of our institutions lies the simplicity of our policies 
and the real safety of the Western Hemisphere from imperialism 
within itself. 





And in the development of our internal and social antl political in- 
stitutions we have yet much to do. Democracy itself was a challenge 
to the political systems of the Old World. This system which we have 
mutually created in the West sought to raise the dignity of men by 
building government upon universal franchise. It set up the standard 
that the mainspring of permanent progress must come from an equality 
of opportunity to each individual under the stimulus of ordered free- 
dom. From it we have made progress unparalleled in history. 

And we have traveled a century and a half away from the social 
conceptions of the Old World, mostly on a road of our own. 
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We have all of us in this score of republics passed through periods 
of discord and disunion, struggles to overcome individual selfishness, 
the curtailment of unrestrained, irresponsible power. We have as- 
cended a long way toward the land of comfort, of affection, of 
national spirit, of devotion to the ideals of justice and orderly liberty. 

Solution of our day-to-day problems lies in building upon our own 
social foundations—and I believe that in our success does the hope of 
humanity lie. In this endeavor our problems are mutual problems in 
every democracy of the West. 

I have said that we of the American continents are making progress 
such as the world has never seen before in history ; progress that is not 
to be measured in a single decade, but it is a progress that we can 
measure socially, economically, and politically if we but look back over 
the period of each half-century. And every step of progress increases 
the mutuality of interest in the New World. 

In conclusion: I have two purposes in this inadequate attempt to 
lift our vision above the discords of the daily task toward this shrine 
of these common bonds of history, these vital mutualities of interest, 
this union of our ideals. On the one hand that the motion-picture in- 
dustry may perhaps even to a larger degree appreciate the heavy 
responsibilities which lay upon it constructively to build up that 
acquaintanceship between the peoples in the West which will support 
these high purposes, and on the other hand that I should give some ex- 
pression of your good will to our guests of this evening, the ambas- 
sadors and ministers of our companion republics. 

I know that I can add in your behalf that, as we look southward 
and as we think of our own history, we admire in each of their peoples 
their heroic struggles for independence, their creation of the great 
institutions of human liberty, their success in overwhelming the moun- 
tains and the tropical jungle with the advancing frontiers of human 
welfare, their building of splendid cities and states in all their inspir- 
ing greatness, their development of education and science, their accom- 
plishments in jurisprudence, in music, their inspiring additions to 
literature—all of those things which mirror the soul of great nations. 

We are fellow-travelers bound for the same destination. 


| The social value of the study of Spanish in this country is thrown 
into high relief by such a consideration of conditions in Latin 
America as that given us by Mr. Hoover. While we are learning 
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about Argentines, Chileans, and Mexicans and the rest through the 
medium of their language, we are teaching them eoncerning us by 
means of the cinema. That they regard us as highly immoral because 
they take seriously our humor on such matters as hold-ups and other 
crimes is deplorable; on the other hand, the writer was asked more 
than once during a recent South American trip if it was true that 
working people in the United States lived in such well-furnished 
houses and if farmers all owned automobiles. They were inclined to 
interpret the evidence of the pictures as more ingeniously calculated 
Yankee fraud. 

That the pictures deceive us regarding Latin Americans is equally 
true. On this same occasion after Mr. Hoover's speech said Sr. 
Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal, Chilean ambassador: “The myth of 
Spanish-American lovers serenading their fair ladies under iron- 
grilled balconies bathed in moonlight, the injustice of portraying all 
those who hail from south of the Rio Grande as born villians to be 
conquered by iron-fisted, two-gun vigilantes, and the absurdity of 
picturing an Argentine gentleman on his wedding day in the brilliant 
dress of a bullfighter when the colorful Spanish entertainment is 
forbidden in that progressive republic, are things that we call, with a 
friendly smile of forebearance, Hollywoodisms.”’ 

Decidedly the social value of the study of Spanish cannot be rated 
too highly. The Association thanks Mr. Hoover for his interest in 
HispANIA and for throwing light on the importance of Spanish from 
an unusual angle—Ebrror. | 




















INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


The second meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations will be 
held in Honolulu from July 15 to 28, 1927. Members are now being 
chosen by the various national councils. Each national group is 
limited to about twenty-five. Members are expected from Japan (in- 
cluding Korea), China, the United States (including the Philippines), 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, the British 
Royal Institute of International Relations, and from certain of the 
islands of the Pacific. It is hoped that at least one member will come 
from Mexico. 

For the coming meeting a plan similar to that adopted two years 
ago will be put into effect. Under this plan the meetings are strictly 
unofficial in character. There is no endeavor to pass resolutions or 
to come to definite conclusions regarding Pacific problems. Frank, 
open, and free discussion by the members of the different countries of 
the most troublesome questions was found possible at the first Insti- 
tute meeting in July, 1925. Since the members live together on the 
campus of Punahou College and become personally acquainted, the 
whole tone of the Institute is one of friendliness, and the evident aim 
is to seek to work toward agreement in so far as it is possible. 

For the coming meeting, the relationship of population to food 
supply and standards of living, the resources of the various countries, 
and a further discussion of institutions and culture will be on the 
program. Research workers in the various countries have been 
making further studies of many of the unsettled questions which 
came before the first Institute meeting. Mr. J. B. Condliffe, Professor 
of Economics at Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
has been appointed in charge of research with headquarters in Hono- 
lulu. 

The central Secretariat is also located in Honolulu, in charge of 
Executive Secretaries J. Merle Davis and Charles F. Loomis. 

The general affairs of the Institute are handled by the Pacific 
Council, the membership of. which is: Sir Mungo W. McCallum, 
Australia; Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada; David Z. T. Yui, China; 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii; Junnosuke Inouye, Japan; Sir James 
Allen, New Zealand; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, chair- 
man. 
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The Institute is a self-governing, voluntary group, absolutely 
unofficial. 

The question of a more permanent form of organization will 
undoubtedly be brought forward and determined at the coming meet- 
ing in Honolulu. 

The most encouraging feature of the Institute is that it has de- 
veloped a method of approach to the most troublesome and tangled 
problems upon the basis of fact, in so far as facts can be determined. 
An attempt is made to approximate the truth of the old proverb: “To 
know all is to forgive all.” 

Ray LyMAN WILBUR 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


[lf the Pacific is the ocean of the future, the Spanish-speaking 
countries that front on the Pacific have an interest in the problems 
of its development. There are eleven of these countries having a 
shore line running through approximately eighty degrees of latitude, 
while the shore line of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, meas- 
ures about twenty. Spanish will be one of the important languages to 
be heard in the discussion of Pacific problems. | 

















SPANISH TEACHING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Spanish was the first European language used on the North 
American continent. It was the language of the discoverer, the ex- 
plorer, and the conqueror. It was the first European tongue which 
conveyed to the Indian a notion of the Christian religion, of education, 
of civilization. The Spanish language was the means of stamping on 
countless tribes the impress of the life of Spain as it existed in the 
sixteenth century, and so deep was that impress that traces still remain. 

In completing the conquest of this continent—for in 1800 Spain 
owned not only all the territory south of the Rio Grande but almost 
half of the present United States—the Spanish government made use 
of the best educational agency of that day, the Catholic Church. It 
became the work of the church not only to educate the children of the 
Spaniards who came to make their homes in the New World, but to 
civilize, Christianize, and make good Spanish subjects of the hordes 
of Indians who formerly had undisputed control of the continent. In 
the towns which existed among the Indians, schools grew up in con- 
nection with the churches and monasteries. In the regions occupied 
only by roving. tribes, the Spaniards developed a system of missions in 
which they tried to induce the Indians to live while being instructed in 
some of the rudiments of civilization. 

There are many evidences of the desire of the Spanish monarchs 
that their New World subjects learn the Spanish language. In the 
plan of Ximenes, worked out as early as 1516, emphasis was laid upon 
the teaching of Spanish. In the Cedulario of Encinas, printed in 1596, 
there is a repetition of this desire, and the various editions of the 
Recopilacién reiterate the command that Spanish be taught. 

The success of the attempts to make Spanish the language of the 
inhabitants of the different provinces varied ,with the conditions. In 
Florida, where the earliest missions were established, little progress 
was made, because the location of that province rendered it liable to 
coastal attacks by the enemies of Spain from abroad and to encroach- 
ments of the English by land from the north. The type of Indian who 
occupied the district was such that it was almost impossible to reduce 
him for any length of time to the routine of civilized life, and until 
this could be done there was small chance of imparting to him the 
Spanish tongue. In San Augustine there was a school in connection 
with the parish church, for Spanish boys, and by 1606 a seminary 
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had been established for the training of priests. After being closed for 
some years, this was reopened in 1736 and again in 1785 when the 
king furnished the funds, but the continued attacks of the English 
made progress impossible. In 1819 Florida became a part of the 
United States, the first step in the process by which Spain was to lose 
all her New World possessions. 

In New Mexico, the next province founded, the results of the 
teaching of Spanish were very different. With the coming of Onate 
in 1598, there were Spanish settlements made in the various Indian 
towns, and missions were established throughout the region. In these, 
emphasis was laid upon the practical arts, but Spanish was always 
taught to the brighter pupils who, it was hoped, might become teachers. 
According to the report of Benavides, printed in 1630, much educa- 
tional progress had already been made, but friction between the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities made its continuance impossible. The 
poor Indians, who bore the brunt of the conflict, for they found it im- 
possible to serve two masters, at last rose in rebellion in 1680, burnt 
both the homes and the churches, drove the Spaniards down the Rio 
Grande, and made themselves, temporarily, once more the masters of 
the province. 

Upon the return of the Spaniards in 1692-93, educational efforts 
were renewed. In 1721 the king ordered the establishment of public 
schools in all the pueblos and Spanish settlements. But as late as 1812, 
Pino, the deputy from New Mexico to the Spanish cortes, was still ap- 
pealing for schools at Santa Fé, for none but private schools existed. 
The independence of Mexico affected conditions but little. In 1823 
there was a private school in El Paso; in 1826 two colleges were estab- 
lished by Catholic priests; in 1827 it was claimed that there were 17 
schools in the province ; and, by 1844, that there was a school in every 
town of importance. 

The occupation of New Mexico by the United States brought 
about no sudden linguistic changes. Governor Vigil in his message to 
the legislature—a message written in Spanish to legislators who spoke 
only Spanish—said that there was only one public school in the 








province, that in Santa Fé. All of the schools which existed during 
the next few decades, with the exception of a few private schools, were 
taught in Spanish. The nuns who were brought from the East to teach 
the girls had to learn the language before beginning work. In 1878, 
in the 138 schools then existing, instruction was given almost entirely 
in the Spanish language. A decade later almost half of the schools 
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were still taught entirely in Spanish. Even as late as 1909 the Spanish- 
American Normal School was established at Rita for the express pur- 
pose of educating “Spanish-speaking natives . . . . for the vocation 
of teachers in the public schools of the counties and districts where the 
Spanish language is still prevalent.” Clearly the language of the con- 
quistadores had survived in New Mexico until the twentieth century. 

In Texas the situation was slightly different. During the eighteenth 
century a chain of missions, dotting the country from the Rio Grande 
to the Sabine, was established, but educationally little was accom- 
plished, for the Texas Indians refused to stay in the missions for any 
length of time. In San Antonio a school for Spanish children was con- 
ducted in connection with the parish church, the parents paying a small 
fee to the sacristan. After 1800 several secular schools were estab- 
lished for Mexican children, and during the ‘twenties, when the 
Americans began to pour into Texas, schools were opened in Bahia 
and Nacogdoches, but in these the English fast supplanted the Spanish, 
a procedure not in conformity with the intentions of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, for, by the terms of the grant to Stephen F. Austin, all official 
communications had to be in Spanish, and in the new towns schools 
were to be established which were to be taught in the Spanish language. 
Yet by 1835, Almonte, a Mexican official, admitted that “almost noth- 
ing but English” was spoken in eastern Texas. 

After the establishment of the Republic of Texas in 1836 for a 
time there was much enthusiasm among the Americans for the study of 
Spanish, but as the Mexican officials were displaced in both state and 
municipal offices, English was rapidly substituted for Spanish; after 
1850 all official records were kept entirely in English. Private schools, 
especially the Catholic institutions, continued to be taught in Spanish, 
but the public schools, largely fostered by the German element, favored 
German. In San Antonio Spanish was taught in the grades until after 
1910, and along the border many schools were actually taught in Span- 
ish long after the laws demanded English. In 1918 it became illegal to 
give instruction in, or to use any foreign tongue, in any school below 
the high school. Nevertheless, the large floating population which con- 
tinues to drift across the Rio Grande year after year makes the Span- 
ish language a problem still to be reckoned with. 

In Lower California the Spaniards began educational work as early 
as 1705, when the Jesuits established their first mission at San Xavier. 
As the work developed, although emphasis was placed upon the prac- 
tical arts, reading and writing were taught, and the more gifted Indians 
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were sent to a centrally located school where they were instructed in 
Spanish. After the suppression of the Jesuits in 1767, their work was 
continued by the Franciscans who, under that indomitable leader, 
Junipero Serra, at once began to extend the mission field to Upper 
California. After Serra’s death in 1784, Father Lazuen, his successor, 
insisted on more emphasis upon instruction in reading, writing, and 
Spanish grammar. 

A secular school existed in Santa Barbara by 1784, but the tuition 
fee of $125 probably limited the enrolment to the aristocracy. Books 
were scarce; in their absence the teachers had to prepare digests of 
those available. In 1793 the king ordered that secular schools in the 
Spanish language be established in all the towns; the natives were to 
learn to read, write, and speak it; they were even forbidden the use of 
their native tongue. As a result of this order, some schools were estab- 
lished with soldiers as teachers, but, as the army was constantly being 
shifted, little real progress was made. Under Governor Sola new 
schools were opened and teachers brought from Spain; a man unable 
to read and write was prohibited from holding office. The Franciscan 
schools at Santa Clara and San Gabriel were supported for a time at 
government expense, but, when it was reported that the Franciscans 
were plotting against the Mexican government in favor of Spain, the 
schools were ordered closed and the friars expelled. 

During the last decade of Mexican rule a few schools were opened, 
among these a normal school at San Gabriel in 1834, in which whites 
and Indians were received on equal terms, and a college at Santa Bar- 
bara. The curriculum of the primary schools was ordered improved 
and a decree issued compelling parents to send their children to school. 
Probably the best school which existed was that conducted by Enrique 
Cambaston, a Frenchman, and José Campifia, a Cuban; under their 
supervision many of the men prominent later in California were edu- 
cated. 

In 1846, when the territory was occupied by the American army, 
English at once began to take the place of Spanish. The first news- 
paper was printed in both languages, and a law passed in 1849 required 
the laws to be printed in both, a policy followed until 1879. But the 
discovery of gold brought Americans into the state in such numbers 
that the change in the language was rapid. The religious schools were 
taught in Spanish, but the public schools, which came at once under 
American control, were taught in English; although Spanish was 
taught, as a subject, in even the elementary grades for many years. 
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As the language of the people, Spanish was, before many decades, 
largely supplanted by English; yet California has retained much of the 
Spanish atmosphere and still offers to visitors many tangible evidences 
of the days when the Spanish language predominated. 

Another large territory came under Spanish control in 1761, when 
the king of France ceded to the king of Spain all of the country then 
known as Louisiana, but the new rulers were by no means cordially 
welcomed by the French inhabitants; indeed, the first Spanish gov- 
ernor was forcibly expelled. To overcome this feeling the Spanish 
officials exerted themselves to the utmost. In 1772 teachers were sent 
from Spain to establish a Spanish school in New Orleans, but the gov- 
ernor, knowing he could not compel the parents to send their children, 
satisfied himself with acquainting the public “with the benefits that 
the magnanimous heart of His Majesty offered” ; to this appeal only a 
few responded. In the Ursuline convent, where the French nuns shed 
bitter tears over having to use the Spanish language in teaching, the 
government placed Spanish-speaking nuns from Havana; these soon 
controlled the convent. In 1779 there were sent to Louisiana 495 
families from the Canary Islands as a nucleus around which the Span- 
ish efforts to implant the language might center. At the time of the 
transfer of the territory to the United States, the one public school in 
New Orleans was being taught in Spanish. 

In the first college established under American rule, the College of 
Orleans, Spanish was taught; and also in the College of Louisiana 
which succeeded it. In 1829 Spanish was being taught in the Central 
School of New Orleans, the equivalent of a high school. The College 
of Jefferson, established in 1831, had students who “turned with ac- 
curacy and elegance Spanish into French and English.” Spanish con- 
tinued to be included in the course of study of the public schools of 
New Orleans and in the colleges of the state regularly until the Civil 
War, over a half-century after Spanish rule had passed. 

But slightly more than one century ago all the states which today 
form the southern boundary of the United States were Spanish pos- 
sessions. She had won them by conquest; as the language of the con- 
quistadores had the Spanish language become the language of the 
people. All of the resources of Spain had been called to her aid in the 
many and varied efforts to make this whole territory truly Spanish. 

To no small degree was the success attained in making Spanish the 
language of the people in the territory conquered by Spain due to the 
untiring efforts of the Catholic Church, without whose aid Spain 
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could never have held her vast realms in the New World. The mission 
system had brought the native population nominally into the folds of 
the church, which, in turn, labored to make them good Spaniards. The 
transfer of colonists to Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and California 
had given a nucleus of Spanish-speaking people whose descendants 
spread the language. The encouragement of marriage between Span- 
ish men and native women also had great weight, for every Spaniard 
insisted that his children, although only mestizos, speak his native 
tongue. The many orders issued for the promotion of schools and 
those which insisted on the more extensive use of Spanish indicate the 
extent of the determination of the Catholic monarchs that their New 
World subjects speak the Spanish language. Teachers, books, and 
money were given without stint. From the educational standards of 
today the results attained may seem insignificant, but the permanence 
of the language among the people ruled by Spain shows that more than 
a mere impression was made; the language really became their own. 
And in absorbing the language of Spain, there was fixed deep and 
woven into the texture of their lives the ideals of Spain, which did not 
die merely because her rule had passed. 

During the centuries in which Spain was extending her domains 
and making Spanish the language of her subjects in North America, 
the English settlements were becoming more firmly entrenched along 
the Atlantic coast and more widely extended in area. Between the 
colonists of the two nations there was, however, little contact before 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. This condition was merely a 
reflection of the attitude of Spain and England toward each other at 
home ; the enmity which existed between them was rooted not only in 
political but also in religious hatreds. Jealousy and selfishness charac- 
terized the general policy of Spain toward her colonies. Foreigners 
were excluded, and commerce between her subjects and those of other 
nations was for centuries absolutely forbidden. In spite of these re- 
strictions, the lure of gain led many English-speaking merchants to 
the borders and ports of Spanish America, where they were welcomed 
by officials only too willing to share in the profits. The monopolistic 
policy of Spain permitted certain high officials to control prices at the 
expense of the colonists, and certain industries were entirely prohibited 
in the Indies; these restrictions, although planned to react solely for 
the benefit of the mother-country, really helped to create a market for 
certain classes of foreign goods. 

In spite of the wall which Spain tried to maintain about her colo- 
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nies, there are indications that some of the English colonists in New 
England early became interested in the Spanish language as a means 
of approach. In the Letter Book of Samuel Sewall, under date of 
October, 1691, there are jottings of an order for a Spanish grammar, 
a dictionary, and a copy of Las Casas. Later he ordered a Spanish 
Bible from Amsterdam. The object of his interest was not commer- 
cial, as one might suppose, but religious ; as was that of Cotton Mather 
who refers to his Spanish studies in his Diary under date of January, 
1699. From those studies resulted the first volume printed in Spanish 
in the English colonies of North America, La Fe del Cristianismo 
(1699), a tract which he wrote for the purpose of proselyting in Span- 
ish America. 

Naturally it would be in the port towns that one would expect to 
find the first evidences of a commercial interest in Spanish. That such 
an interest did exist at an early period and that teachers were available 
who stimulated that interest, a number of advertisements of Spanish 
teachers amply prove. The first of these appeared in the New York 
Gazette from July 14 to 21, 1735, and reads as follows: 

This is to give notice that over against the sign of the black Horse in 
Smithstreet, near the old Dutch Church, is carefully taught the French and 


» 


, Spanish languages, after the best method that is now practiced in Great Britain 
r which for the encouragement of those who intend to learn the same is taught at 
. 20s per Quarter. 
. In 1747 Augustus Vaughn opened a school in which Spanish was 
: taught; in 1749 John Clarke announced that he taught Spanish; in 
. 1751 Garret Noel, a book-seller as well as a Spanish teacher, issued 
. A short Introduction to the Spanish language; to which is added a 
vocabulary of familiar words for the more speedy improvement of the 
7 learner; with a preface shewing the usefulness of this language par- 
» ticularly in these parts, which is, so far as the writer has been able to 
ef determine, the first textbook for the study of the Spanish language 
. published in territory now included in the United States. In 1772 
d Francis Hunbert de la Roche entered the ranks of Spanish teachers in 
& New York; the following year, Anthony Fiva. Most of these gentle- 
» men also offered their services to merchants in carrying on correspond- 
od ence and translating bills and accounts. 
: Among the first of leading thinkers who publicly urged the inclu- 


sion of Spanish in the course of study of the colonial schools was 
Benjamin Franklin. Both in his Autobiography and in the Proposals 
Relating to the Education of the Youth in Pennsylvania, he advocated 
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the teaching of Spanish; as a result of his influence, the language was 
included in the curriculum of the Public Academy of the City of Phila- 
delphia, which later became the University of Pennsylvania. In this 
institution Paul Fooks served as teacher of Spanish from 1766 to 
1797; Felix Merino, from 1825 to 1829; and Augustus Willis, from 
1829 to 1834. 

Another statesman who clearly perceived the advantages of a 
knowledge of Spanish to the future citizens of the United States was 
Thomas Jefferson. In various letters to young men then in college, 
he outlined his views concerning the importance of Spanish as a 
means of communication with Spain and Spanish America, and as a 
key to the early history of America. To his interest in the language 
may be traced its introduction in 1780 in the course of study of 
William and Mary College. 

But changes were fast taking place which forced the English- 
speaking settlers of North America into closer touch with the Spanish 
world. The American Revolution was but the beginning of the break- 
ing down of obstacles which had kept the subjects of England and 
Spain apart. Spain was an enemy of the English colonists, but not of 
the people of the new republic. During the struggle she lent her aid 
to the revolting colonies, and, as soon as success was assured, she sent 
to Philadelphia, New York, and other important commercial centers 
both diplomatic and consular representatives whose object it was to 
awaken further interest in Spain and her colonies. 

The establishment of independence brought in its train new relig- 
ious freedom, which was particularly important in connection with the 
growing interest in the Spanish language, for now, for the first time, 
were Catholics permitted to establish permanent educational founda- 
tions among the English-speaking settlers of North America. Mary- 
land, the original Catholic colony, became the center of Catholic ac- 
tivity along educational lines ; schools were opened in and near Balti- 
more to which Spanish-speaking children from Havana and Mexico 
came. There was a new intermingling of Spanish- and English- 
speaking Catholic clergy along the Atlantic coast; an intermingling 
which was to bear permanent fruit. 

But events outside of the United States were also destined to foster 
a closer bond between the English and Spanish peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. The French Revolution exerted an influence to this end 
which has received small recognition. French refugees poured into 
Spain; before many years the upheaval there forced some of these 
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exiles to seek safety in the Western Hemisphere, especially in the 
United States, thus establishing new bonds between this country and 
France and Spain. Following the insurrection in Santo Domingo, a 
result of the French Revolution, many subjects of both France and 
Spain from that island became citizens of the United States. The 
Napoleonic invasion of Spain forced the steps of many other Spaniards 
to be turned westward. Each of these waves of immigration brought 
into the United States men and women of culture—teachers, writers, 
and members of the nobility—whose straitened financial condition 
forced them to seek the first opportunity that offered for securing a 
livelihood. Often that proved to be teaching, either of French, Span- 
ish, or both. 

Paralleling the startling changes which were taking place in Europe 
came the breaking down of the commercial restrictions formerly im- 
posed upon the Spanish colonies. In 1788 ports in the Indies were 
thrown open to trade with all Spanish ports ; inter-colonial trade began 
to flourish and in a few years foreign merchantmen were admitted 
under certain conditions. Shippers in the United States wasted no 
time in taking advantage of this opportunity ; soon many ships, flying 
the flag of the northern republic, were plying between the ports of the 
north Atlantic and Spanish America. 

The new contacts which were thus being established by water were 
strengthened by closer communication between the colonists of the 
two nations by land. While Louisiana was in the hands of the Span- 
iards, the frontier line of the United States had been steadily moving 
westward, bringing the outposts of the two nations, especially along 
the Mississippi, into constantly closer relations. By 1800 the frontier 
of New Spain had reached its most northern limit. From the Mis- 
sissippi, a line west delimiting the possessions of Spain would have 
extended from St. Louis to Oregon; a line east would have reached to 
the northern boundary of Florida. Considerably more than half of 
the present United States was then territory claimed by Spain. 

More propitious still for encouraging an intermingling of the 
peoples of the two nations were the conditions which arose as a result 
of the revolutions which from 1808 on shook from the foundations the 
entire Spanish-American world. Representatives from Mexico and 
the various South American countries established headquarters in the 
more important cities of the United States, and propaganda work in 
behalf of the independence movement in the Spanish colonies was 
actively carried on. A newspaper in Spanish, El Misisipi, the first in 
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the United States, began to appear in New Orleans. The appeals of 
Mexico for aid met a ready and generous response; troops were or- 
ganized and sent forward to assist the oppressed people. Revolutionary 
proclamations, pamphlets, and books were printed in the United 
States: in English, to arouse American citizens to action; in Spanish, 
for distribution in the Spanish colonies where the presses were tightly 
muzzled. American printers and translators found a knowledge of the 
language a valuable asset. Teachers and textbooks grew in favor. It 
may safely be said that the second decade of the nineteenth century 
was productive of a sympathy for and an interest in Spanish America 
never before felt by the people in the United States. 

Further impetus to an interest in the Spanish language was given 
by the purchase of Louisiana in 1803 and of Florida in 1819. In each 
case, the United States came into control of large areas occupied 
largely by people using only the Spanish language and knowing only 
the ideals of Spain. Their records and such literature as they had were 
entirely in Spanish. As Americans flocked into the newly acquired 
territory, many came, for the first time, into close contact with districts 
unmistakably Spanish in atmosphere. Thus, by the most natural 
method, many settlers in the South learned Spanish through necessity. 
They, in turn, communicated their impressions of the value of the 
language to friends and relatives in the districts from which they had 
migrated. 

The two streams of foreign influence which were awakening an 
interest in the study of Spanish, namely, the current from Europe and 
that from Spanish America, were turned, while at flood tide, in a defi- 
nite direction in 1815, when Abiel Smith made a bequest of $20,000 
to Harvard University for the creation of a professorship of French 
and Spanish, the first specific bequest for the teaching of modern 
languages in American educational history. From the establishment 
of this professorship dates the rise of a teacher of modern languages 
to the position of a college officer ; from this time on, he could expect to 
be regarded as a member of the faculty. For the incumbent of the 
Smith Chair was not expected to act merely as an instructor; he was 
to devote himself to the supervision of his department and to give his 
attention chiefly to advanced lecture work. The remarkable careers of 
the men who filled this chair in the nineteenth century deserve a special 
chapter to do them justice, but a few words must suffice. The first in- 
cumbent was George Ticknor, who not only did distinguished work as 
a teacher and administrator but, through the publication of the first 
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real history of Spanish literature, easily placed himself in the front 
ranks of American scholars. The second Smith Professor was Henry 
W. Longfellow, whose poetical translations and other works colored 
by Spanish life and thought brought fame both to him, his institution, 
and the nation. The third was James R. Lowell who, while not as dis- 
tinguished a Spanish scholar as his predecessors, helped to cement 
bonds of friendship between the two nations during the period he 
served as ambassador of the United States to Spain. It would be 
hard, indeed, to estimate the influence which these men and their asso- 
ciates exerted on the development of Spanish teaching in the United 
States. Each helped the mechanical processes of teaching throughout 
the country by demanding and securing from the corps of instructors 
under their supervision efficient instruction of the elementary classes. 
The texts, syllabi, and lectures which they prepared furnished ma- 
terials for instruction in many institutions. But the distinctive feature 
of the Spanish instruction given at Harvard is that it reflected only the 
European influence ; each of these professors introduced their students 
to the literature of Spain and especially to the atmosphere, the charm, 
and the wonders of Spain in the Golden Age. To them, the language 
was a key to the culture of Spain, and it was the cultural aspect which 
they emphasized. 

This was the natural result of educational conditions in the New 
World. Each one of the Smith Professors and the teachers under 
them were steeped in the culture of Europe; they knew nothing of 
Spanish America. For inspiration they turned to Spain and Germany ; 
as a result, they aroused interest in those fields. Among the men who 
early shared the enthusiasm of Ticknor for Spanish studies was Pres- 
cott, who was led by him to the field of research from which came 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Philip II, the Conquest of Mexico, and the 
Conquest of Peru. Motley, a student in the Round Hill School of 
Cogswell and Bancroft, both fellow-students of Ticknor at Gottingen, 
turned the knowledge gained in the Spanish field to scholarly ends in 
the Rise of the Dutch Republic and in the United Netherlands. The 
influence of the attitude of the Harvard professors toward Spanish 
determined to a large extent the type of study followed in most of the 
schools in the United States; even the institutions which urged the 
study of the language from the most utilitarian motives used texts 
whose purpose was to introduce students to the treasures of Spanish 
literature. Never throughout the century did Harvard cater to the 
practical calls for Spanish; no text dealing with Mexico or South 
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America was ever issued; and no member of the faculty who taught 
Spanish ever traveled in Spanish America. 

During the decade following the installation of Ticknor at Har- 
vard (1819), the wave of interest in the Spanish language was pro- 
ductive of definite results educationally. In rapid succession the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Bowdoin, Amherst, Miami, Williams, College of 
New Jersey, Columbia, and the University of the City of New York 
added Spanish to the curriculum (Table 1). Of these, five established 


TABLE I 
COLLEGES WHICH INTRODUCED SPANISH BEFORE 1832 
I ie ccnecndenden EE Pe ee ee 1826 
William and Mary............. FT re 1827 
St. Mary's (Baltimore)......... Oe Re eee ee 1827 
I aes ttars 22 cut ort ah earth et ke withers aide bateiwe wed 1827 
RN Gale gt cto ch dures wu Re. MII Si ode eeneencdcanepoee 1830 
NN Yi hats hits bias alba eRe acne ie 1825 New Jersey College (Princeton) 1830 
EE SR ee 1825 University of City of N.Y...... 1832 


professorships; the others employed only instructors. Nor was the 
interest limited to the college sphere; the academies and the newly 
established high schools introduced Spanish, the New York and the 
Franklin High School in Philadelphia when they were opened, the 
latter offering a three-year course. Spanish was also included in the 
course of study of the high schools of Salem, Greenfield, Providence, 
and Buffalo before 1830. Among the many private schools which 
taught Spanish, especial mention must be made of the Round Hill 
School, established by Bancroft and Cogswell, which was attended by 
students from points as far distant as Havana, Mexico, and Brazil. 
With the opening of the fourth decade, new agencies were at work 
fomenting an interest in the study of the Spanish language. The estab- 
lishment of a republic in Texas served to attract the attention of the 
people of the United States to the question of annexation of another 
large territory in which the older towns were settled almost entirely by 
Spaniards and Mexicans. Prospectors and merchants went forward 
rapidly into the new republic ; even teachers and writers were attracted 
by its possibilities. The need of a practical knowledge of the Spanish 
language faced them at every turn, and many set about acquiring it. 
The approach of annexation brought the conviction that such 
action meant war. At once the government of the United States was 
confronted with the problem of studying ways and means of dealing 
with a people whose ideas and language were foreign. In all branches 
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of the army and navy the need of translators and people able to speak 
the Spanish language became pressing. As the army advanced into 
Mexico, the American people were brought into closer touch with a 
Spanish-speaking nation than ever before. Men of all classes and from 
all parts of the country were sent to the front; for the first time the 
resources and possibilities of the vast territory held by Mexico were 
revealed to them. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was but a signal 
which sent a wave of settlers to the Southwest. Many former army 
officers went there to make their homes ; newspaper men shipped their 
presses to the newly acquired territory and began to issue papers in both 
Spanish and English ; the American element soon asserted control over 
both civil and commercial activities in all the larger towns. Private 
teachers of Spanish were in demand, and translators did a thriving 
, business from New Orleans to San Francisco. 

The discovery of gold in California acted as an even greater in- 
centive to migration westward. While many made the trip around the 
: Horn, thousands of others traveled overland to California by the 
southern route. At every step through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California they were forced into contact with Spanish-speaking 
: people, practically none of whom knew a word of English. Traces of 
ss the Spanish governmental system and business methods were not to be 
‘ banished overnight; in order to exercise their professions many law- 


yers and business men were forced to acquire a working knowledge of 
the language. 


1 Each successive wave of onsweeping colonists into Spanish terri- 
J tory sent back into the older settlements a reflection of the new con- 
; tacts which were being established. The awakened interest in the study 
k of the Spanish language is shown by its inclusion in the course of study 
b- of various higher institutions of learning in which, about this time, a 
¥ wave of reorganization was taking place. Table II (p. 154) gives 
we some idea of the institutions which introduced or re-introduced Span- 
= ish during the period from 1846 to 1896. While it is more than prob- 
oa able that some of these institutions taught Spanish before the dates 
ed mentioned, it was certainly being taught in each at the year specified. 
. ch The status of Spanish as a subject receiving credit toward a college 

degree in 1888-89 is summarized by the United States Bureau of 
ich Education in a list of institutions which accepted such courses toward 
oi their degree (Table III). It is probable that this list is incomplete. 
ng The absence of Columbia, California, Cornell, and the state institutions 


hes of Missouri, Georgia, Kentucky, Iowa, and Louisiana leaves room 
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for questions. Some of these may not have reported; some may not, 
in that year, have accepted Spanish toward the degree, but the absence 
of so many which had certainly been giving Spanish courses for some 
years is surprising. 


TABLE II 
COLLEGES WHICH INTRODUCED SPANISH, 1846 TO 1896 

U.S. Naval Academy........... 1846 Southwestern (Texas) ......... 1876 
EE Oe ree EE | ae ere 1876 
So eee a BE. WME PR, OO oo sin cvcces 1876 
U.S. Military Academy......... NN ssa. coartnw Kies aoa 1880 
a SRI iy ISS oc a a I 8 os ic ne eat ee 1881 
I etn ers aonte sh baluaaeed Sy MN oho 2c wis nen emnie dca ae 1883 
ee ne ere ee eee eer ree 1883 
Citeeee (ientist) « .... 6. 6605s Ee ee ee 1883 
OE eer EE, SN a i 8. li ane aeaahieels nana 1884 
Haverford (Pennsylvania) .... 1874 Wisconsin .................... 1887 
St. Vincent (Pennsylvania) .... 1874 Lafayette .................... 1887 
Santa Clara (California)....... ee ee oo on te duaekces 1889 
Franciscan (California) ....... 1874 Chicago University ............ 1893 
St. Ignatius (California) ...... ee ee eee Pe 1894 
Santa Rosa (California) ...... 1876 


It is difficult to surmise the probable fate of Spanish teaching in 
the United States after the late ‘nineties had no special impetus been 
given to it by the Spanish-American War. This war provided further 
incentive to the study. As in 1846, many Americans were brought into 
actual contact with Spanish life and the attention of others directed to 


TABLE III 
Yale University Lafayette College 
University of Notre Dame Brown University 
Washburn College University of Texas 
Boston University Amherst College 
Harvard University University of Vermont 
Wellesley College University of Virginia 
University of Michigan University of Wisconsin 


College of the City of New York 


Spanish America as never before. At the close of the war, the United 
States remained in possession of Porto Rico and the Philippines, and 
continued for some years to exert an indirect control over Cuba, all of 
which were inhabited, in the main, by Spanish-speaking people. 

The acquisition of this new territory was timely, from a certain 
standpoint. By 1890 the western frontier line of the United States had 
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disappeared ; no more territory remained for the pioneer to claim as 
his own. The United States had become a rich nation, manufacturing 
beyond the needs of its own people. Capital was at hand for opportu- 
nities beyond the national boundaries. Business was seeking new fields, 
and that demand was in part met by the new territory acquired from 
Spain. 

The main obstacle to progress in this field was the fact that the 
people s; oke another language, did business by different methods, and 
lived another life. The United States had never been successful in 
building up trade with South America or the West Indies, in spite of 
the rapid development of some sections and the great markets which 
they offered. Through ignorance, laziness, or mere inability to adapt 
himself to the needs of Spanish America, the American merchant had 
forfeited most of the trade of these nations to the Germans, who were 
untiring in their efforts not only to deal with the Spanish-speaking 
merchant in his own language, but to study and meet his wants, and to 
send him his goods when he wanted them. As a result, in 1898 the 
United States did not figure commercially, to any great extent, in 
South American trade. 

The Spanish-American War and the consequent acquisition of new 
territory seemed to act as an eye-opener on the magnates of the com- 
mercial circles in the United States. For the first time, apparently, 
they caught a glimpse of the time when they must turn to the great 
undeveloped areas of South America as a field of investment for their 
money and a market for their goods. The first step to that end which 
suggested itself was simple: more people in the United States must 
learn the Spanish language. As a result of this conviction came the 
general introduction of Spanish into the secondary schools of the 
country. Each wave of contacts had brought the same result, but each 
time on a larger scale: in the twenties Spanish was introduced in some 
of the high schools and academies; at the close of the Mexican War, 
into the high schools of Baltimore and Boston; after 1898, its intro- 
duction was general in all parts of the country. Some of the leading 
schools which introduced Spanish between 1898 and 1910 are: Boston, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Albany, Worcester, Washington, D.C., 
Covington, Chattanooga, Houston, Philadelphia, Quincy, Saginaw, 
and York, Pennsylvania. 

The continued progress made by Spanish in the high schools is in- 
dicated rather definitely by the fact that Spanish was accepted, at the 
opening of the school year of 1912, by 124 from a list of 203 colleges 
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of the country in satisfaction of their entrance requirements ; 68 ac- 
cepting three units, and 56, two units. By 1914 the American people 
were being urged by editorials and by such officials as the Commis- 
sioner of Education to give more attention to Spanish America, not 
only to the language, but to a better acquaintance with the geography, 
history, literature, and life of the people. According to the official 
figures issued by the Bureau of Education, there were, in 1910, 4,920 
pupils, or .67 per cent of those studying a foreign language, pursuing 
Spanish. By 1915, the number had grown to 33,148, or 2.72 per cent 
| of the number enrolled. The location of the schools whose enrolment 
furnished the last figures is of interest. 


Location Schools Numbers Percentage 
TE a ie. Gs wn gan ien 678 35,148 2.72 
IE or OLN cc ta pew eee 125 9,127 2.01 
PR ee ee 86 3,762 76 
I bike wack «imran as on 51 1,182 1.27 
ag EERIE area RSE, Ae 141 5,205 , 4.25 
0. RES AP reer 15,972 10.45 


It is clear from these figures that Spanish was still most popular in 
those districts which had been Spanish territory. At other points 
which had come into close contact with Spanish countries the enrol- 
ment figures were high, as in New York, Boston, and the ports of the 
state of Washington, all of which had been affected by Spanish- 
American trade. The figures indicate that the interest which was first 
awakened in the port towns for the Spanish language as a commercial 
asset was still undiminished. 

The entrance of the United States into the World War had a 
marked influence on the teaching of Spanish. In many schools Ger- 
man was dropped entirely; in others the course was shortened. In 
either case, the students were urged to take either French or Spanish 
instead. The results of the first year of the war on modern language 
study in 210 American colleges is shown by the following figures :' 


1916-17 1917-18 Percentage 
RUN oS ks o's ko a ea ca eats sales 12,652 —40 
EN Oct icin tend eoebae an 17,129 19,352 3 
EEE. 3. <.csa.ean weweeeadeues 1,736 9,579 452 


In 1918, the New York Times announced in an editorial that the in- 
crease since 1915 was 1,000 per cent, 400 out of 505 secondary schools 


1P. R. Kolbe, The Colleges in War Time and After, N.Y. 1919, page 106. 
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having substituted Spanish for German; it also stated that in the Bos- 
ton High School the study of Spanish had been made compulsory. 

In an attempt to determine whether such changes were actually 
taking place, The Modern Language Journal sent out a questionnaire : 
to the larger cities and colleges in the fall of 1919. The replies, while ) 
incomplete, left no doubt that Spanish had the largest percentage of | 
gain in the higher institutions of learning as well as in the secondary 
schools. | 

The general introduction of Spanish into the secondary schools 
and the lengthening of the courses offered caused not only a marked 
increase in the size of college classes pursuing the language, but a 
greater demand for advanced work and wider recognition of Spanish 
as a subject for graduate study. While the movement toward recogni- 
tion of Spanish on a par with French began early in the ’nineties, when 
Yale and Chicago accepted Spanish as a branch of scholarship leading 
to the doctorate of philosophy, it gained added impetus from the in- 
creased attention given to Spanish in the secondary schools and as an 
undergraduate study. Among the leading institutions which are today 
offering instruction leading to the doctorate in Spanish are Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, California, Stanford, and Texas. 

The increased enrolment in Spanish in the colleges has brought 
about another line of advance which may presage the tendency of the 
future. In 1916 the first course in Spanish-American literature was 
offered at the University of Missouri. Such courses have grown in 
popularity, especially in the Southwest. A reflection of this is to be 
found in the publication of texts based on the geography and life of 
the people of Spanish America. Each year sees new volumes being 
issued in the United States which direct attention to the countries to 
the south. The best works of Spanish-American writers are now in- 
cluded among the texts read in both secondary schools and colleges. 
The business departments of the colleges are giving more attention to 
specialized courses dealing with South American trade. As ten of the 
forty offices maintained by the United States Department of Com- 
merce are in places in which Spanish is the only language of commer- 
cial value, and as 120 of the 410 foreign cities where the State Depart- 
ment is represented are in Spanish-speaking countries, the need for 
such training is easily apparent. 

Impetus to Spanish study in the United States has come, then, 
from two sources, the European and the Spanish-American. The 
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teaching at Harvard and some of the other eastern institutions has de- 
termined, to a large extent, the type of instruction and the texts used 
in other schools. The addition of large areas of Spanish territory to 
the United States has not had the tendency to increase the number of 
Spanish-speaking inhabitants; instead the Spanish language has been 
supplanted by English as fast as possible. From the districts in which 
the interest in the Spanish language should naturally be greatest has 
come little of influence on the teaching of the language in general. The 
natural interest of children of Spanish parentage in the Southwest in 
the life and customs of their ancestors has been ignored, and the 
Americanization movement bids fair to rob them of the language of 
their forefathers. Students of the Spanish language have had their 
attention directed to the life and literature of Spain, and those who 
have traveled have sought Spain as their Mecca, not Spanish America. 
And there are good reasons for this. Spain has a literature which pre- 
sents unlimited fields for linguistic as well as historical research ; Span- 
ish America has as yet produced little of value. Spain and Spanish 
life are colored with the romantic tinge given by earlier writers ; Spain 
in America is yet in the making. But the Spanish elements in American 
life are destined to receive more attention than formerly ; even the life, 
the ideals, and the language of the descendants of the Spanish- 
speaking groups who occupied areas now included in the United States 
are becoming subjects of study, thus opening up new fields of research 
close at hand. Right at our door is Mexico, a country rich in tradition, 
and beginning to produce some literature worthy of serious study. 
Brought closer to us by the Panama Canal are the great nations of 
South America, a field of unlimited promise. 

This survey may serve to emphasize one other point which is 
worthy of the consideration of educators. While the bulk of the 
graduate and research work in Spanish carried on in the United States 
is done at the northern and eastern institutions, probably because there 
has been no adequate provision for such study in either the South or 
West, the normal center for the study of Spanish in the United States 
would seem to be in the region which was formerly Spanish territory 
and is still inhabited by a large percentage of Spanish-speaking people. 
There would seem to be the logical foundation upon which to build, for 
the elementary schools still teach Spanish to some extent; students of 
Spanish in the secondary schools are more numerous than in any other 
part of the country ; the colleges almost without exception offer courses 
in Spanish which are accepted toward the degree; and now three uni- 
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versities in that region, California, Stanford, and Texas, are offering 
work in Spanish toward the doctorate. The study of Spanish in those 
reZions should serve to unite in common bonds the people of the United 
States and of that territory stretching far to the south, Spanish 
America. 

While it is unfortunately true that many of the inhabitants of the 
United States believe that America begins at Niagara Falls and ends 
at the Rio Grande, the study of the Spanish language and the life of 
the Spanish people can serve no better end than to dissolve the mist of 
ignorance which prevails and to bring to the knowledge of all the truth 
about the Spanish-American world. Since 1910 something has been 
done in this direction; and the next few decades will probably see 
Spanish students in the United States going to South America as well 
as to Spain, and studying the life and literature of Spanish America at 
the same time that they become familiar with that of the mother 
country. The study of the language, the life, and the ideals of the 
80,000,000 to the south may bring the masses in the United States to 
realize that America extends to the Strait of Magellan, and with that 
knowledge may come a deeper appreciation of the culture which Spain | 
transplanted to American shores, a culture different indeed, but in 
many respects deeper, than that fostered in the United States. To 
understand our neighbors, to appraise at its true value their apprecia- 
tion of art, of music, of the beautiful in general, to know their sense 
of fineness and of courtesy—that should surely be one of the aims of 
the teaching of Spanish in the United States. For a study of language 
which does not create sympathy for the people who use it is barren and 
largely worthless. The Spanish language should be a key to an under- 


standing of Spain and of Spanish thought and culture, both in Europe 
and in America. 
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COVADONGA, SU HISTORIA Y SU LEYENDA 


Al llegar el viajero a la estacion de Arriondas, donde se toma un 
“tren-tranvia” para ir a Covadonga, se encuentra en un ambiente 
delicioso ; el pueblucho esta anidado entre montafias y por él corre un 
rio dejandose acariciar por las numerosas flores quebajan hasta 
bafiarse en él. A pesar de lo pintoresco y agradable del sitio, nuestro 
viajero norteamericano se siente impaciente por llegar a Covadonga 
y se mete al tren, que esta disfrazado de tranvia, y alli espera la hora 
de salida. 

Al fin sale el tren-tranvia. El viaje es uno de gozo constante 
por los hermosos valles verdes como esmeraldas, protegidas por los 
montes altos y majestuosos. El viajero parece ir perdido en uno 
profunda meditaciOn cuando le distrae una viejecica que va sentada 
a su lado, y que le dice:—Ese es el Monte del Oso. Y sin esperar 
las inevitables preguntas del viajero, contintia :— Se dice que Favila, 
el padre de Don Pelayo, era muy aficionado a la caza de osos y un 
dia, aunque su esposa le rog6 con lagrimas que no fuera a cazar osos, 
salié con unos compafieros y fué muerto en una lucha con un oso y 
alli en aquel monte, en aquella roca, esta sefialado el sitio donde 
murid. 

Con esta leyenda empieza la afirmacion de lo que habia leido y 
oido el viajero sobre Covadonga, que no hay 4rbol, piedra, rio ni 
sendero que no tenga su tradicion; que es el hogar de las hadas y 
las xanas, todavia encantadas esperando a que Ileguen el mancebico 
y la rapaza de cabellos de oro y ojos negros que las puedan desen- 
cantar, 

Llegan a la estacion de Covadonga, y el viajero, sintiendo pasar 
por stu cuerpo un escalofrio de emocion al contemplar la belleza que 
le rodea, deja que le suban sus maletas a la fonda en el “Fortin” y 
emprende la subida a pie. El camino sigue la vera del rio; se pasa el 
lugarcillo de la Riera. Se comienza a subir a Covadonga y al comen- 
zar a subir, a la izquierda y al pie de la estacion se halla un campo 
pequefio y en él un obelisco donde se lee: 





EN ESTE CAMPO DEL REY PELAYO 
DESPUES DE LA VICTORIA DE 
COVADONGA, ANUNCIADA POR LA 
SANTA CRUZ, 
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FUE PROCLAMADO REY DON PELAYO. 
LOS SENORES INFANTES DE ESPANA 
DUQUES DE MONTPENSIER, 

EN SU VIAJE A ASTURIAS Y VISITA 

A COVADONGA 

| EL DiA 15 DE JUNIO DE 1857 
MANDARON ERIGIR A SUS EXPENSAS 

; ESTE OBELISCO, 

1 QUE SE INAGURO ... 


Sigue el extranjero su camino reflexionando que aqui se atendio 





a la tradicion y se olvido la historia, pues la historia dice terminante- 
: mente que la proclamacion de Don Pelayo fué anterior a la batalla. 
. Recuerda los cronicones que se habian escrito sobre la historia de la 
. Reconquista ; el Cronicon del Abeldense por Vigila, monje del monas- 
. terio de San Millan de Abelda (provincia de Logrofio) en el ano 
. 976, la de su contemporaneo, Sabastian Obispo de Salamanca, 
‘ seguidos por el Cronicén del Silense, hacia el aho 1110, y la Historia 
: de Espaia que mando componer Alfonso X el Sabio, los cuales con 
y pocas variaciones, todos relatan mas o menos la siguiente historia de 
, la Reconquista : 
Cuando gebernaba el territorio de Asturias el emir Ayub, llegaron 

y alli las avanzadas del ejército musulman, y ante el temor de tenerse 
j que sujetar al yugo de los infieles, los cristianos se refugiaron en las 
y asperezas de los montes de Asturias. Pero una vez pasados los 
- primeros momentos de la invasion agarena, reaccionaron los cristianos 
. y decidieron nombrar de caudillo a Don Pelayo, caballero noble de 

raza visigoda, descendiente del rey Don Rodrigo. El Vali Al-Horr 
- gobernaba aquella region y encargé a Alkamah, su lugarteniente, 
. que subyugara a los cristianos creyendo sin duda facil la empresa. 
y Noticioso Don Pelayo, que a la saz6n se hallaba en Cangas,.-de 
el que los musulmanes se acercaban, se retiro prudentemente con los 
ai suyos por entre las sierras de Segiienco, Priena, Biforco, hacia los 
- montes Auseva y Ginés. Colocé sus guerreros hacia la cueva de 


Covadonga, que forma parte de aquel monte, y distribuyd en las 
alturas y bosques sobre el estrecho valle del Deva el resto de sus 
fuerzas. Alkamah cobr6é animo ante la retirada de los cristianos y se 
precipité con sus tropas en aquel valle pensando que venceria a todas 
estas gentes. Pasando estos arabes como encajonados, dada la dispo- 
sicién del terreno, no podian presentar un frente superior al de los 
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cristianos, al mismo tiempo que estaban expuestos a los ataques de 
los que estaban emboscados en las colinas. Al encontrarse las con- 
trarias huestes, trabaron rudo combate. Los caballeros refugiados en 
Covadonga disparaban flechas, que se cruzaban con las que arrojaban 
los arabes, y en las huestes de éstos causaban gran desorden los 
troncos de arboles y pefiascos que los asturianos hacian caer desde 
las vertientes. Los cristianos, alentados por le fe, se entusiasmaban 
al paso que cundia el desaliento entre las huestes sarracenas, especial- 
mente cuando vieron caer muerto a Suleiman, companero de Alka- 
mah, por lo que se vieron obligados a emprender la retirada. Gran 
confusion produjo en los vencidos, se dice, una horrible tempestad 
que sé desencadend, que fué causa del desbordamiento del rio Deva, 
arroyos de la Gusana, y otros, y de la inundacion de los caminos, 
tanto que al bajar los sarracenos por un rapido sendero que domina 
el ric, se hundié el suelo y todos rodaron y perecieron en las aguas 
del torrente. 


Habia sido este estudio de la Historia de la Reconquista de Espana 
lo que le habia animado al viajero a hacer este viaje a Covadonga, y 
mientras caminaba lentamente por el camino tortuoso, se daba cuenta 
de lo agreste de este valle de la cordillera Pirenaica; que es una 
estrecha garganta plantada de castafares dominada por enormes 
pefiascos y cerrada al fondo por el gigantesco monte Auseva, en cuyo 
centro se abre la cueva famosa y a cuyo pie fluye impetuosamente el 
rio Deva. 

Lleg6 al fin, a la esplanada donde estan la hermosa real Basilica 
y el Gran Hotel Pelayo, que queda entre la Basilica y la Santa Cueva, 
a la sombre del Auseva, frente al elevado Priena y a la vista de los 
ingentes pefiascos que, a lo lejos, sefialan las primeras estribaciones 
de los Picos de Europa: total, un sitio ideal para el sosegado reposo 
de un caminante cansado. 

Una vez ya colocado en el hotel, salio el viajero a dar otro vistazo 
al paisaje que le rodeaba. Se sento en un banco junto al muro que 
esta sobre el peldafio que domina el jardin del Principe, en cuyos 
linderos comienza el Parque Nacional de Covadonga, extendido hasta 
Pefia Santa, y alli le vino a la memoria la leyenda de Don Pelayo tal 
como la habia oido desde nifio. Héla aqui: 


Hallabase en Toledo Don Favila, a los veintidos afios; éra un 
caballero que venia del linaje de los godos, mancebico apuesto, arri- 
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scado y generoso. En Toledo habia entonces una dama que era obse- 
sion de todos los galanes, tal era extremada su hermosura, famosa su 
virtud, y grande su discrecion. Llamabase Dona Luz, y toda la del 
sol se veia en sus ojos; y paraba en el palacio de la reina, por que 
“era de gran linaje.”” Y sucedid que Don Favila la encontré y fué 
cautivado por el amor; y quisieron su suerte y su apostura que 
también el alma de Dona Luz llegase a hondo carifio hacia él. 

Pero hé aqui que el rey Witiza se enamoro también de la doncella 
y dijoselo de golpe, y tuvo ella que darle sus excusas y contarselo a 
Favila. Pesole a él, enternecidse ella, y para consolarle hablole asi: 
“Amigo Don Favila, vos no tomedes enojo ninguno por lo que dicho 
vos he, que yo vos prometo que ante reciba la muerte que el Rey faga 
cosa de que vos no seades pagado; y porque lo creades que yo lo 
terné assi como vos digo, desposemos nos delante desta ymagen de 
Santa Maria.” 

Desposaronse, en efecto; y a poco, por mandato de Witiza, fué 
Don Favila a Cantabria. Qued6 sola Dofia Luz cuando mas necesi- 
taba su proteccion. 

Cuando al fin hallé a un nifo junto a si, supo que el rey, eterno 
enamorado, se daria cuenta de ello y mando a una comarera suya que 
fuese a casa de un carpintero y que le encargase hazer una arca que 
fuese bien cerrada, y que en ella no pudiese entrar agua ni rocio. Y 
luego que la tuvieron, envolvieron al nifio en pafios muy ricos y 
pusiéronle un escrito atado al brazo derecho que decia asi: “Como 
tt no mereces mal e por miedo eres metido en esta aventura, si por ti 
ha de ser algtin bien, Dios por su santa piedad te guarde de mal e te 
dé salvacion ; porque la mezquina que aqui te metio se pueda alegrar 
de tu vista, asi como agora es triste por tu partida.” Y Dofia Luz 
cogio al nifio, le besd, le colocé en la arquilla y dijo sollozando: 

—Como yo fago esta crueza contra ti, que eres mi hijo, en te 
poner en tan gran peligro, solamente por salvar a tu padre, e asi por 
librar a mi mezquina de la pena que merezco si tt peresces, pido a 
Dios Merced que te quiera librar de mala muerte y te traiga a tiempo 
que seas mamparamiento de todo tu linaje. Y a esta ora sono una 
voz que dijo :—Otorgada te es tu peticion. 

Cuando el area bajaba por el rio llevando al infantico Don Pelayo 
a la ventura de Dios, la envolvié una intensa claridad. 

En Alcantara vivia un pariente de Donia Luz, Don Grafesis, un 
caballero cortesano, y una majiana que salid de caza quiso la Provi- 
dencia encaminarle hacia el rio, y que viera la arquilla en la corriente 
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y que sintiera deseo de saber lo que iba en ella. Y la mando coger y 
hallo al infante. Busco quien lo cuidara, 

Un dia el rey acus6 a Dofia Luz y le pidio al caballero Melias que 
hiciera la acusacion. La hizo y llego D. Favila y cobrole esta accion 
en un combate, matandolo. Hubiera matado a muchos mas si el viejo 
noble de Alcantara, pariente de Dofia Luz, no hubiera ido a la corte 
a ver los duelos, no hubiera hablado con la camerera, no se hubiera 
enterado de la historia y no hubiera Dios tocado en el corazon del 
rey, que al cabo se arrepintiod y caso a Donia Luz y a Don Favila. 

Una vez, continua la leyenda, se encontro Don Pelayo con unos 
malhechores y combatio con ellos, hiriéndolos y salvando a un mer- 
cader, a su esposa y su hija, y fué con ellos a una ermita y hablo de 
su vida con el ermitano. EI dia siguiente cazo un oso enorme, el cual 
lo hirié y el ermitano le curo sus llagas, hablandole de las desventuras 
que aguardaban al reino de los godos. Y hablo de toda la gloria que 
aguardaba a Don Pelayo, por ser luz en aquella obscuridad. 

El ermitaiio acabo asi :—E agora, dicho te he el gran secreto. 

Entonces fué a Marsella y embarcose para Jerusalén. Alli vio el 
Santo Sepulcro, y alli fué armado caballero. Pas6é a Roma y alli supo 
de la invasion y volvid a Espafia para salvarla. Y dice entonces la 
leyenda que Don Pelayo, espatario de los reyes Witiza y Rodrigo, 
entro en Asturias con su hermana Hermesinda. Un dia se celebraban 
unas bodas en la villa, festejandose aquellas holgueras que requiere 
tal ocasiOn, asistiendo asi tanta muchedumbre de zagales como za- 
galas, cuya danza guiaban Don Pelayo y su hermana. 

Acert6 a pasar Munuza, que era ei prefecto de Gijon, entrettivole 
el festejo y fué agasajado de todos y en particular de Don Pelayo 
con aquella cortesia que le debia como gobernador. 

Munuza se enamorod de Hermesinda. Una vez se le ocurrio que 
para encaminar este suceso al fin que le convenia, le estorbaba Don 
Pelayo, e invent6 una comision y lo mando a Cordoba con ella. Y 
mientras Don Pelayo estaba en Cordoba su hermana perdidé su honor. 
Y él, cuando torno a Asturias, lo supo y se la arrebato a Munuza y 
se la llevé a los montes y la dej6 con los infanzones de Viana, mientras 
él combatia al invasor. 





Andaba Don Pelayo por Asturias, y supo de un malhechor que 
era espanto de humildes y cobardes. D. Pelayo fué tras él, y él se 
metiO en las montafias. El valor del Infante le siguid y corriendo el 
malhechor y yendo D. Pelayo a sus alcances, adentraronse en la 
Cueva. Y aparecio un ermitafo, un hombre rico del amor de Dios y 
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del desprecio del mundo, todo misericordia y caridad. Aparecio, 
adelantose, y dijo: | 

—Este malhechor que viene a la casa del Senor, en ella es vida 
sagrada. Y Don Pelayo se puso’de rodillas para probar su obediencia 
y entonces la palabra del ermitafio se encendié; parecié llama salida 
de su boca; parecio que rasgaba el porvenir y lo llenaba de luz. 

—-E] latigo de Dios va a descender sobre las espaldas de los godos 
y va a empaparlas de sangre. El reino va a deshacerse como terron 
de gleba machacado. Y tu seras la esperanza, y tu haras que la sangre 
fecundice los cantales de los montes, y tu vendras aqui para ser rey, 
y alzar una patria nueva, como se alza una aurora sobre el cielo. 

Y Don Pelayo estaba de rodillas a los pies de la imagen de la 
Virgen que veneraba el ermitafio, y el ermitafio levant6 sus brazos y 
echo una benedicion. Y la imagen de la Virgen pareci6 sonreir. 


Ientregose, por completo, el viajero a este ambiente saturado y 
evocador de leyendas, fabulas e historias, y levantandose empezo su | 
marcha sin rumbo; entro en el tunel que conduce a la cueva y al 
salir, le llevaron sus pasos a los pies de la Santina. Le habian hecho 
su Altar en el centro de la Cueva y le rodeaban unas lucecillas, 
siempre encendidas. Alli la vid, sentada en su trono con el nifio Jests 








l sobre el brazo izquierdo y una rosa en la mano derecha. Se encon- / 
° traba enfrente de la Madre y Patrona de Espafia, la que, seguin la | 
: tradicion, se aparecio en esta misma cueva en el momento de cruel 
incertidumbre cuando Pelayo sentia flaquear su fuerza, al verse sin 
e soldados, sin recursos, fugitivo en su patria, acosado por numerosos 
4 enemigos. Y el viajero se acordo de la tradici6n que dice como de 
pronto los ojos del caudillo divisaron alla, en las profundidades del 
. centro, una tenue claridad; curioso y asombrado se dirigio hacia el 
: sitio de donde parecia brotar. En medio de unas flores, circundada 
, de resplandores celestiales, vid a la Reina de los Cielos. Cayo el 
, Infante de rodillas, extendidas las manos hacia la aparicién, y com- 
y prendio lo que el milagro queria manifestarle. En sus oidos resond 
as una voz que decia: 
—A mi habéis de suplicar; en mi debéis esparar. En el rostro 
‘ iluminado del que ya todos consideraban como jefe adivinaron el 
F resplandor de lo alto. Maria estaba con ellos. Invocando su nombre, 
r libraron batalla a los agarenos. ’ 


‘ En la misma cueva al lado del altar vio el forastero el sepulcro de 
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Don Pelayo. Bajo la escalera lentamente, profundamente impresio- 
nado con el sonido musical del agua que caia sin cesar de las rocas. 

Terminaba el viajero su café después de la cena cuando oyo 
zumbar como un enjambre las canticas de los peregrinos a la Vir- 
gencica: 

La Virgen de Covadonga es pequefiina y galana. 
; Aunque bajara del cielo no hay pintor que la pintara! 

Sale a ver la peregrinacion de seis mil personas que forman como 
dos hileras de lucecillas desde la Cueva hasta la basilica. Rezan la 
Salve y siguen con sus cantos a Maria. 

PAULINE L. GoopE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








EL HUMORISMO DE JULIO CAMBA 


Hace diez afios conoci a Julio Camba personalmente. Antes le 
conocia solo por sus escritos, por aquellos articulos que desde Ingla- 
terra, Alemania y otros paises europeos enviaba a los periddicos de | 
Madrid, articulos que luego se publicaron reunidos en varios volu- | 
menes.* Al decidirme yo también a hacer de rana viajera y venir a 
los Estados Unidos, en Nueva York me encontré con Julio Camba y 
en seguida nos hicimos muy amigos. Como por este motivo tuve 
ocasion de asistir de cerca a uno de los varios experimentos viajeros 
que Camba ha hecho en el extranjero, menciono aqui estos hechos 
para documentar, con verdadero rigor cientifico, los datos de que me 
voy a servir para trazar brevemente la fisonomia moral de nuestro 
gran humorista. 

Camba es, ante todo, lo que se dice un hombre simpatico: un 
seorito madrilefio, bien vestido, de modales desenvueltos, que llevan 
siempre esa nota, tan espafiola, de la distincion combinada con la 
llaneza. Para él la vida consiste en gozar de ella, y el mayor enemigo 
del goce puro y desinteresado es el trabajo, a despecho de cuanto los 
moralistas nos han dicho siempre con el santo objeto de hacernos mas 
llevadera esta dura necesidad ineludible, olvidando que el trabajo no 
fué concedido al hombre como un regalo, sino impuesto como un 
castigo cuando fué expulsado del Paraiso. Camba—como los picaros 
espafioles clasicos, y como los mas de los espafioles, que todos tenemos 
algo de picaros—no se rebela abiertamente contra la orden divina, 
pero no la sigue con entusiasmo: hace todo lo que puede para burlarla. 
Se gana el pan con el sudor de su frente, ya que no ha tenido nunca 
mas medios de vida que su pluma; pero ha descubierto el modo de 
hacer reproductivos su ocio y su esparcimiento, convirtiéndolos en la 
materia de sus articulos. 





Camba toma la vida como un espectaculo; se pasea por ella sin 
prisa y sin urgencia, sin pedirla ni exigirla nada mas que lo que ella 
da espontaneamente de si a manos llenas: el espectaculo de una come- 
dia inagotable, de un circo gigantesco. A ciertos hombres la vida se 
les aparece como tragedia; pero en rigor la tragedia esta siempre 
dentro de nosotros mismos, es algo esencialmente individual que em- 
1 Las obras de Julio Camba son: Alemania, 1916; Londres, 1916; Playas, 


ciudades y montaiias, 1916; Un aio en el otro mundo, 1917; La rana viajera, 
1920; Aventuras de una peseta, 1924; todas publicadas en Madrid. 
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pieza en el hombre y acaba con él, mientras que la comedia esta en 
la naturaleza misma de la sociedad y, como ella, nunca acaba. El 
trabajo—tienen razon los moralistas—es la afirmacion suprema de la 
personalidad individual, porque mediante él logra el hombre con su 
esfuerzo dominar, transformar y aprovechar la naturaleza, impo- 
niendo sobre ella, hasta donde es posible, su voluntad; pero este 
esfuerzo humano, para que sea eficaz, requiere concentracién sobre 
un punto de interés con exclusion de los demas, cooperacién con los 
demas hombres, limitacion necesaria y fatal. Y hay en el fondo de 
todo hombre una aspiracién ilimitada de libertad, muy humana y muy 
moral, que Dios sin duda puso también en nosotros y que es muy 
dificil de conciliar con la dura necesidad de limitacion que el tra- 
bajo y la realidad exigen. Unos hombres, los mas, se resignan, y hasta 
llegan a encontrar un verdadero goce en esta limitacion fecunda; 
otros, en cambio, se rebelan y usan sus mejores esfuerzos en buscar 
los medios de asegurarse el maximum posible de libertad. A esta 
ultima clase pertenecen igualmente los hombres mas malos y per- 
judiciales, y los mas buenos y utiles: los criminales, que para satis- 
facer su gusto rompen violentamente y con dafio ajeno la ley social 
que los limita, y los grandes hombres—sabios, inventores, fundadores, 
artistas—que descubren en la originalidad de su espiritu nuevas leyes, 
normas, instituciones y medios de hacer la vida mejor para todos y 
que se liberan asi de la sociedad y aun de la naturaleza moldeandolas 
y sometiéndolas a sus ideales y a su voluntad. Estos ultimos son los 
grandes creadores, los héroes de la historia, los que juntamente con 
todos los trabajadores que se han sometido a su direcciOn y se han 
aprovechado de sus inventos, han hecho el progreso humano, para el 
cual los unos y los otros son igualmente necesarios. 

Pero hay otra clase de hombres cuyo valor moral y social no es 
tan claro, que buscan también la libertad individual y la logran en 
mucho mayor grado que los héroes del progreso o los directores de 
la humanidad. Me refiero a los criticos, los satiricos, los hombres 
cuya funcién consiste meramente, no en trabajar ni en crear, sino en 
observar a los que trabajan y crean y en reirse de ellos, en descubrir 
y mostrar el lado ridiculo que hay en los hombres y en las cosas. A 
primera vista parecera la actitud de estos hombres la menos respetable 
y moral de todas, y sin embargo, si pensamos un poco, veremos que 
esa capacidad de criticarnos y de reirnos los unos de los otros es la 
mas tipica y especificamente humana, la que mas nos distingue de los 
animales, la que nos produce una satisfaccién mas pura y desintere- 
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sada. Todos nuestros otros impulsos y sentimientos tienen una finali- 
dad, son medios para lograr algo que deseamos o necesitamos: la risa 
se basta a si misma. De todos los bienes que el hombre busca con tanto 
afan, ninguno es tan grande, tan completo, tan absolutamente feliz 
como la risa. Por eso contamos entre los grandes hombres del mundo a 
esos escritores y artistas cuya labor, al parecer irrespetuoso y negativa, 
ha consistido en burlarse de la humanidad y en hacernos reir de ella. 

Ahora bien, para llegar a esta actitud cOmica, para poder ver el 
lado ridiculo de los hombres y de las cosas, es preciso sentirse desli- 
gados de ellos, no tener puestos en ellos nuestro interés ni nuestra 
vida, tener la actitud de espectadores y no de actores en la comedia 
que ante nosotros se representa. Claro esta que podemos reirnos 
también de nosotros mismos, y que podemos por lo tanto ser al mismo 
tiempo actores y espectadores; pero al reirnos de nosotros mismos, 
el “yo’’ que se rie y el “yo” objeto de la risa estan absolutamente 
desligados por ese truco que designamos con la palabra griega ironia, 
que quiere decir disimulacion. Después de todo si nos parece dificil 
considerarnos ajenos a nosotros mismos, no es menos dificil conside- 
rarnos ajenos a los demas, y tanto cuando nos reimos de nosotros 
mismos como cuando nos reimos de los demas, hay ironia o disimu- 
lacion, hay la pretension de que no tenemos conexion alguna con el 
objeto de nuestra risa. 

Todo este problema tan dificil de la risa, lo comico, y el humor ha 
preocupado a la fisiologia, la psicologia y la estética, y estas ciencias 
han encontrado teorias para explicarlo. Si yo he aludido a ellos no 
ha sido con la intencién de entrar siquiera en una cuestion tan ardua, 
sino de justificar a Julio Camba de las afirmaciones que al principio 
hice acerca de su caracter, es decir, su poca aficion al trabajo y su 
afan de tomar la vida como un espectaculo y una diversion. Espero 
que lo dicho baste para comprender cémo la ociosidad y el desinteres 
son condiciones necesarias para la creacion del arte comico. 

Volviendo a la psicologia de Camba, debo afadir a esta nota de 
su vagancia nativa otra que la completa y redime: su curiosidad 
omnimoda y desinteresada. Camba no venia a Nueva York, como 
tantos otros millones de hombres a ganarse la vida o la prosperidad 
o la libertad, a comprar o vender, a hacer politica 0 economia o 
religion ; Camba venia a ver otro mundo y otros hombres a los que 
no queria pedir ni dar nada; venia simplemente a gozar de la novedad 
de su espectaculo. Pero no a la manera del turista, que también viaja 
solo por el gusto de ver, pero que solo ve lo anecdotico y superficial. 
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sin identificarse con las cosas vistas. Camba es todo lo contrario de 
un turista. Aunque parezca extrafio no tiene alma viajera. Cuando 
llega a un sitio nuevo se asienta y establece para vivir en él por un 
tiempo y no para viajar; vive la vida ordinaria y no hace esfuerzo 
alguno por acercarse a las cosas excepcionales que aquel pais con- 
tenga, ni tampoco por adaptarse a la vida y costumbres que consi- 
tuyan la trama ordinaria de aquel modo distinto de vivir. No se 
prepara, como el viajero, para salvar la diferencia entre sus habitos 
y los habitos nuevos, entre su psicologia y la de las gentes con quienes 
Va a Vivir; no trata de aprender de antemano el manejo de los nuevos 
instrumentos que temporalmente ha de usar: lengua, ciudades, medios 
de comunicacion, costumbres. Por el contrario, parece que se esfuerza 
deliberada o inconscientemente por mantenerse ironicamente en la 
actitud de que puede seguir siendo el mismo al penetrar en un medio 
distinto, y ensaya el experimento de vivir ingenuamente su propia 
vida y continuar con sus habitos y psicologia individuales, que natural- 
mente son espafioles. Entonces surgen, sin buscarlas, las sorpresas 
extraordinarias e inagotables: cada paso que da en el nuevo mundo 
es un tropiezo con un objeto extrafio e imprevisto que estaba en el 
camino. Y el tropiezo—recordémoslo—es una de las formas ele- 
mentales y eternas de lo comico. El turista se sentiria fracasado en 
sus propositos y sufriria con estos tropiezos: la ironia de Camba en 
cambio le permite gozar plenamente de su propio ridiculo, que por 
esto mismo deja de serlo, ya que el ridiculo no es mas que el senti- 
miento del temor de serlo. Ademas del descubrimiento de esta fuente 
de situaciones cOmicas, Camba descubre, gracias a su actitud pasiva e 
ingenua, todo lo que en el nuevo mundo es peculiar y distinto. Y 
como en el fondo Camba es un hombre profundamente serio y de un 
temperamente sefialadamente intelectual, su goce se convierte en 
objeto de meditacion reflexiva sobre el hombre y sus diferencias, en 
un afan muy sincero y veraz por desentrafar el caracter de las 
diversas formas de la cultura que tienen su origen y asiento en las 
naciones. 

Para entender bien la psicologia de Camba hay que borrar la facil 
interpretacion de que él es, como hombre o como escritor, meramente 
gracioso: el encanto de su conversacion y el valor duradero de su 
obra radican en su gran inteligencia y comprension, en su interés 
profundo por todas las cuestiones abiertas a la preocupacion del 
pensamiento. La mentalidad de Camba es clara, logica y precisa como 
la de un intelectual de primer orden, y si no hubiera sido tan gran 
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humorista, hubiera podido ser un cientifico o un fildsofo. Esta fuerza 
intelectual y dialéctica, mas aun que la fuerza comica, hacen de su 
conversacion una verdadera obra de arte, tan valiosa como sus 
escritos, y desde luego mas abundante que ellos. Camba, espafiol en 
eso como en todo, gusta de la conversacion y del trato con las gentes 
casi tanto como del ocio activo a que antes nos referiamos, que 
consiste en pasearse por los pueblos del mundo y dentro de cada 
pueblo por sus calles sin esfuerzo y sin objeto. No hay tanta dife- 
rencia como parece entre las dos cosas: la conversacion y la discusion 
a la espafiola son un paseo desinteresado por las almas ajenas. Ni 
siquiera son incompatibles esas dos actividades, pues lo mas espafiol 
de todo es pasearse sin rumbo por las calles, no uno solo sino varios 
amigos, hablando y discutiendo de todo lo divino y lo humano. 

Asi, a la espafiola, se ha paseado Camba por medio mundo, for- 
mandose en cada sitio a poco de llegar un circulo de amigos que han 
dado en las calles de Londres 0 Nueva York, de Berlin o Constan- 
tinopla un espectaculo extraordinario para quien fuera capaz de adver- 
tirlo y comprenderlo. Quizas hubo entre las multitudes atareadas de 
esas ciudades alguien que noto con extrafieza aquel grupo de hombres 
de porte un poco grave y sombrio, cuya riqueza de gestos expresivos 
les haria aparecer como dominados por alguna pasion violenta y a 
punto de venir a las manos; andando despacio, en semicirculo, con 
un ritmo propio ajeno al de las masas circundantes ; deteniéndose para 
mirar cualquier cosa al parecer insignificante 0 para enzarzarse en una 
agitada discusion mas propia de una reunion publica que de un paseo 
callejero ; quizas alguien volvio la cabeza al oir sus voces destempladas 
0 risas estentoreas; quizas algun policia intrigado siguid al grupo 
extrafio en sus idas y venidas, vueltas y revueltas por las calles llenas 
de gente o por las calles solitarias, a la hora del trabajo durante el 
dia o a altas horas de la noche cuando todo el mundo duerme. ; Que 
hombres son éstos y qué estan haciendo ?—se preguntaria en su animo 
un momento el extranjero extrafado. Aquellos hombres eran espa- 
foles en tierra extrafia y no hacian nada misterioso: pasaben el rato 
a su modo, perdian el tiempo hablando de cosas que no les importaban, 


se acaloraban por sustentar ideas desinteresadas sin finalidad practica : 


se fijaban en todo lo que pasaba a su alrededor para juzgarlo, criti- 
carlo, admirarlo o reirse de ello; gozaban del inmenso placer de vivir 
sin objeto y sin preocupaciones, de decir francamente todo lo que 
pensaban, de ser libres, en una palabra. Y todos estos hombres que 
llegaban entre si a una familiaridad y franqueza tales que no se 
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podrian concebir entre los amigos mas intimos de cualquiera otra raza, 
apenas sé conocian ni tenian nada de comun entre si fuera de esta 
necesidad de libertad y de comunicacion. Cuando se separaban 
seguian los rumbos mas distintos: eran el corresponsal del periddico 
de Madrid, el cientifico pensionado para hacer estudios en el extran- 
jero, el importador de anchoas o de antiguedades y el exportador de 
algod6n o petroleo; el actor, cantante o bailarin de una compania de 
teatro; el aristocrata o el burgués en viaje de placer o de negocios, 
el empleado del consulado o de la compafia naviera, el estudiante, el 
cura, el inmigrante aventurero que busca trabajo o fortuna, el pintor 
que viene a exponer sus cuadros: toda esa mescolanza de gentes que 
por algun motivo excepcional o anormal se deciden a salir de un pais 
sedentario como Espafia, y obligados por un deber o lanzados por 
una necesidad interior, viven fuera de su patria. 

Todo espafiol en el extranjero tiene algo del espiritu de Camba, 
aunque le falte la ironia necesaria para darse cuenta de su verdadera 
situacion ; todo espanol, en serio, mantiene imperturbable su caracter 
y su manera de ser, como una roca en el mar, en medio de los embates 
de la civilizacion extrafia, que le envuelve por todas partes, pero que 
nunca le absorbe. No se aisla, porque se lo impide su necesidad de 
aire libre y de comunicaciOn social; pero tampoco se entrega a la 
influencia del medio, porque se lo impide su fuerte individualismo. 
Resulta asi un caso extraio y paraddjico de extremada adaptabilidad 
a todas las condiciones nuevas y de invencible adhesion a las cuali- 
dades nativas de su raza, que se depuran y afinan cada dia al tener 
que luchar con la influencia externa. Lo espafiol flota sobre una 
civilizacién distinta sin mezclarse con ella, como el aceite sobre el 
agua. Y es porque lo espafiol lleva en si la fuerza de ser un modo de 
civilizacion distinta de todas las demas, no solo en la apariencia o en 
la forma, sino en las raices, en la actitud del espiritu ante todos los 
problemas de la vida. De ahi nace la gran originalidad que llevan en 
si todas las obras del pueblo espafiol a través de su historia, y la difi- 
cultad que han tenido siempre los demas pueblos para comprenderlas 
y juzgarlas. 

La obra literaria de Camba, a su manera humoristica, lleva siempre 


en el fondo esta preocupacion por la realidad espafiola que, en sus 
articulos, se define e ilumina al ser confrontada con otros modos de 
civilizacién. Esa rana a quien Camba somete al experimento de vivir 
en diferentes latitudes morales, en medio de las varias civilizaciones 
nacionales, es en rigor Espafia misma, su caracter y civilizacion pecu- 
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liares, tal como se manifiestan en las reacciones espontaneas e instin- 
tivas de todo espafiol. La originalidad humoristica de Camba le per- 
mite cultivar esas reacciones irénicamente y tener conciencia de la 
significacion comica que resulta de la desproporcién desmesurada que 
hay entre dos actitudes humanas igualmente serias y seguras de si 
mismas : la del espafiol y la del extranjero, que al ponerse en contacto 
no se comprenden o se comprenden a medias, que es peor. De ahi 
que la accion de cada uno de ellos aparezca a los ojos del otro incon- 
gruente y absurda y por lo tanto cémica. 

La conciencia de este efecto solo puede darse en una mentalidad 
compleja, como la Camba, que comprende en si ambas actitudes y que 
puede saltar agilmente de la una a la otra. Camba, como todo espafiol 
culto, desde hace dos siglos, lleva dentro de su propia alma esa contra- 
diccion e incongruencia entre los sentimientos, instintos e ideas que 
ha recibido de la tradicion y del medio genuinamente espafioles, y su 
cultura fundamentalmente europea; tiene, por lo tanto, Camba dos 
personalidades, la espafiola y la europea, imposibles de identificar y 
aun de acordar, y asi no es solo posible sino natural y necesario que 
Camba, el europeo, encuentre absurdo y risible a Camba el espajiol, 
y vice versa. 

Camba se da cuenta clara de la diferencia y distancia que hay entre 
Kspafia y Europa; en qué consiste esta diferencia y a qué causa se 
debe es algo muy dificil de explicar, tanto que hasta ahora no han 
podido ponerse de acuerdo los innumerables espafioles y extranjeros 
que se lo han propuesto; pero es evidente que desde el siglo XVIII 
hasta ahora la conciencia de la diferencia entre Espafia y el resto de 
Europa en conjunto es la idea fundamental que ha informado todo 
el pensamiento y la accion espafioles, y los del mundo respecto de 
Espafia. En los ultimos treinta afios es cuando este sentimiento ha 
adquirido maxima agudeza e intensidad, hasta convertirse en la 
preocupacion mas dominante y caracteristica de la época contem- 
poranea. La interpretacion cOmica que Camba ha hecho de Espafia 
mediante su contacto y confrontacion con Europa, corresponde, por 
lo tanto, al mismo espiritu de época que se manifiesta, en formas tan 
serias, en la interpretaciOn politica de Costa, el propulsor de la “euro- 
peizacion de Espajia” ; la interpretacion historica y filos6fica de Gani- 
vet, Unamuno, y Ortega y Gasset; la interpretaciOn poética y senti- 
mental de Azorin, Machado o Baroja; la interpretacion dramatica de 
Marquina; la interpretaciOn pictorica de Zuloaga, y asi de todos o 
los mas de los grandes espafioles de nuestra época. Para todos ellos 
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la vision del problema de Espafia es seria en todas las formas de la 
seriedad, pasando por la melancolia, la tristeza, la acritud, la desespe- 
racion, 0 la fe, la complacencia, el entusiasmo. Camba presta al 
cuadro la nota comica, tan humana y tan profunda como otra 
cualquiera. 

Seria superficial pensar que porque Camba es capaz de reirse ante 
una realidad que a los demas les parece tan seria y a algunos tan 
tragica, es menos consciente que los otros de esa realidad o mas 
indiferente a ella. Camba no seria como es un gran humorista, si 
no hubiera en el fondo de su risa mucho amor y algo de dolor. EI 
humorista nos consuela con su risa de las exageraciones a que lleva 
el espiritu de la seriedad y pone en nuestras almas el equilibrio de la 
verdad. Camba se rie de los defectos de Espafia que seguramente 
le duelen como cosa propia, y de las cualidades de los otros pueblos 
que mas admira, y al convertirlos en risa, su dolor y su admiracién 
se suavizan y atenuan hasta confundirse en un solo sentimiento: el 
de la ridiculez universal, a la que los hombres llegan igualmente por 
los infinitos caminos del éxito o del fracaso. 

La gracia de Camba tiene, por lo tanto, un fondo serio y un sentido 
muy humano; los procedimientos que emplea para expresarla y pro- 
ducirla en el lector son igualmente de buena ley y de valor universal 
y duradero. No se trata, como tan amenudo ocurre con el arte comico, 
de juegos de palabras o situaciones fisicas externas. Su estilo, directo 
y sencillo, podria traducirse plenamente a cualquier lengua y tendra 
validez en cualquier tiempo. Hay un arte comico mas superficial que 
hace las delicias de las gentes de un pais o de una época, y que deja 
emteramente frios a los extranjeros. De este arte ha habido y hay 
abundantes ejemplos en Espafia, especialmente en la region meridional 
andaluza, cuyos habitantes llevan en su misma manera de ser una 
cierta gracia de gesto y de palabra que encanta a los espafioles todos. 
En cambio los gallegos carecen, en el sentir comun de los espafnoles, 
de ese género de gracia que ellos Ilaman “sal.” Pero tienen los gallegos 
en su manera de ser otro género de gracia, mas honda y universal, 
mas aguda y sutil, que nace de su caracter critico y sociable; gracia 
de fondo mas que de forma, de idea mas que de expresion, que 
imprime caracter propio a los escritores del noroeste de Espamia. 

El humorismo profundo de Julio Camba tiene raices gallegas; 
porque Camba nacié en Galicia, en Villanueva de Arosa, el 16 de 
setiembre de 1884. A los trece afios salid por primera vez de su 
tierra para ir, como tantos otros muchachos gallegos, a Buenos Aires. 
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Alli, en vez de dedicarse a los negocios comerciales, como los mas 
de sus paisanos, se dedico al periodismo, con tan poca prudencia, o 
con tanto idealismo—cosa natural a su edad—que las autoridades 
argentinas le expulsaron del pais como extranjero peligroso. He 
oido otra explicacion de esta experiencia juvenil de Camba, y aunque 
no estoy seguro de su autenticidad, la cuento porque tiene gracia. 
Segtin esta version, Julio Camba, después de pasar unos afios en la 
Argentina sin lograr resolver satisfactoriamente el problema de su 
vida, quiso volverse a Espafia, y careciendo de medios para costearse 
el pasaje—a la ida fué oculto en la bodega de un vapor—se le ocurrié 
una idea salvadora. Habia dispuesto el gobierno argentino la depor- 
tacion de los anarquistas, y Julio Camba, yendo por un sitio céntrico 
de Buenos Aires, empezo a gritar: ; Viva la anarquia! Intervino la 
policia, y a toda prisa fué deportado a Espafia, donde continué dedi- 
cado al periodismo con éxito cada dia creciente, hasta llegar a ser uno 
de los escritores mas populares entre todo género de publicos. 

I‘ué sucesivamente redactor de El Pais, El Mundo, La Correspon- 
dencia de Espana, La Tribuna, A.B C y El Sol. Actualmente continua 
escribiendo en este ultimo periddico—el mejor de Espafia—y en La 
Nacion de Buenos Aires. Enviado por estos periddicos ha hecho sus 
viajes por el extranjero. De vez en cuando ha vuelto a Espaiia, 
y tanto de Espafia como de todos los demas paises, ha dejado en sus 
breves articulos un retrato, o una caricatura, si se quiere, que quizas 
no sea del agrado de los naturales de cada pais, que por vanidad, 
superficialidad o falta de sentido humoristico preferirian verse retra- 
tados en la postura favorecedora y falsemente convencional que se 
adopta en la galeria de un fotografo o ante un pintor comercial que 
hace resaltar nuestras bellezas y disimula nuestras fealdades. Camba 
desvirtia al parecer la realidad y exagera ciertos rasgos, como los 
buenos caricaturistas, para dar el verdadero y esencial caracter moral 
de los hombres y de las cosas. Su arte literario, tan original y tan 
suyo, tiene la misma fuerza de sencillez y de verdad que el arte de 
dibujante de Bagaria, el mas original y profundo de los caricaturistas 
contemporaneos, y el arte cinematografico de Chaplin, cuya figura 
grotesca ha sabido expresar los gestos cOmicos en que se resume la 
risa de la humanidad entera. 


FEDERICO DE Onis 


CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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la vision del problema de Espajia es seria en todas las formas de la 
seriedad, pasando por la melancolia, la tristeza, la acritud, la desespe- 
racion, o la fe, la complacencia, el entusiasmo. Camba presta al 
cuadro la nota comica, tan humana y tan profunda como otra 
cualquiera. 

Seria superficial pensar que porque Camba es capaz de reirse ante 
una realidad que a los demas les parece tan seria y a algunos tan 
tragica, es menos consciente que los otros de esa realidad o mas 
indiferente a ella. Camba no seria como es un gran humorista, si 
no hubiera en el fondo de su risa mucho amor y algo de dolor. EI 
humorista nos consuela con su risa de las exageraciones a que lleva 
el espiritu de la seriedad y pone en nuestras almas el equilibrio de la 
verdad. Camba se rie de los defectos de Espafia que seguramente 
le duelen como cosa propia, y de las cualidades de los otros pueblos 
que mas admira, y al convertirlos en risa, su dolor y su admiracion 
se suavizan y atentan hasta confundirse en un solo sentimiento: el 
de la ridiculez universal, a la que los hombres llegan igualmente por 
los infinitos caminos del éxito o del fracaso. 

La gracia de Camba tiene, por lo tanto, un fondo serio y un sentido 
muy humano; los procedimientos que emplea para expresarla y pro- 
ducirla en el lector son igualmente de buena ley y de valor universal 
y duradero. No se trata, como tan amenudo ocurre con el arte comico, 
de juegos de palabras o situaciones fisicas externas. Su estilo, directo 
y sencillo, podria traducirse plenamente a cualquier lengua y tendra 
validez en cualquier tiempo. Hay un arte comico mas superficial que 
hace las delicias de las gentes de un pais o de una época, y que deja 
ertteramente frios a los extranjeros. De este arte ha habido y hay 
abundantes ejemplos en Espafia, especialmente en la region meridional 
andaluza, cuyos habitantes llevan en su misma manera de ser una 
cierta gracia de gesto y de palabra que encanta a los espanoles todos. 
En cambio los gallegos carecen, en el sentir comun de los espafoles, 
de ese género de gracia que ellos Ilaman “‘sal.’’ Pero tienen los gallegos 
en su manera de ser otro género de gracia, mas honda y universal, 
mas aguda y sutil, que nace de su caracter critico y sociable; gracia 
de fondo mas que de forma, de idea mas que de expresion, que 
imprime caracter propio a los escritores del noroeste de Espana. 

El humorismo profundo de Julio Camba tiene raices gallegas ; 
porque Camba nacido en Galicia, en Villanueva de Arosa, el 16 de 
setiembre de 1884. A los trece afios salid por primera vez de su 
tierra para ir, como tantos otros muchachos gallegos, a Buenos Aires. 
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Alli, en vez de dedicarse a los negocios comerciales, como los mas 
de sus paisanos, se dedicé al periodismo, con tan poca prudencia, o 
con tanto idealismo—cosa natural a su edad—que las autoridades 
argentinas le expulsaron del pais como extranjero peligroso. He 
oido otra explicacion de esta experiencia juvenil de Camba, y aunque 
no estoy seguro de su autenticidad, la cuento porque tiene gracia. 
Segun esta version, Julio Camba, después de pasar unos afios en la 
Argentina sin lograr resolver satisfactoriamente el problema de su 
vida, quiso volverse a Espafia, y careciendo de medios para costearse 
el pasaje—a la ida fué oculto en la bodega de un vapor—se le ocurrié 
una idea salvadora. Habia dispuesto el gobierno argentino la depor- 
tacion de los anarquistas, y Julio Camba, yendo por un sitio céntrico 
de Buenos Aires, empezo a gritar: ; Viva la anarquia! Intervino la 
policia, y a toda prisa fué deportado a Espafia, donde continud dedi- 
cado al periodismo con éxito cada dia creciente, hasta llegar a ser uno 
de los escritores mas populares entre todo género de publicos. 

I*ué sucesivamente redactor de El Pais, El Mundo, La Correspon- 
dencia de Espana, La Tribuna, A.B Cy El Sol. Actualmente continua 
escribiendo en este ultimo periddico—el mejor de Espafia—y en La 
Nacion de Buenos Aires. Enviado por estos periddicos ha hecho sus 
viajes por el extranjero. De vez en cuando ha vuelto a Espajia, 
y tanto de Espafia como de todos los demas paises, ha dejado en sus 
breves articulos un retrato, 0 una caricatura, si se quiere, que quizas 
no sea del agrado de los naturales de cada pais, que por vanidad, 
superficialidad o falta de sentido humoristico preferirian verse retra- 





tados en la postura favorecedora y falsemente convencional que se 
adopta en la galeria de un fotografo o ante un pintor comercial que 
hace resaltar nuestras bellezas y disimula nuestras fealdades. Camba 
desvirtia al parecer la realidad y exagera ciertos rasgos, como los 
buenos caricaturistas, para dar el verdadero y esencial caracter moral 
de los hombres y de las cosas. Su arte literario, tan original y tan 
suyo, tiene la misma fuerza de sencillez y de verdad que el arte de 
dibujante de Bagaria, el mas original y profundo de los caricaturistas 
contemporaneos, y el arte cinematografico de Chaplin, cuya figura 
grotesca ha sabido expresar los gestos cOmicos en que se resume la 
risa de la humanidad entera. 
FEDERICO DE Onis 

CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 








AGAIN THE SPANISH SUPERLATIVE 
To those interested in the topic of the Spanish superlative a few 
quotations from Spanish authors and other writers may not seem amiss. 
Nebrija, the first to write on the topic of Spanish grammar, says in 
his Gramatica, published in 1492: 
Superlativos no tiene el castellano sino estos dos: primero y postrimero. 
Todos los otros dize por rodeo de algtin positivo y este adverbio “mui,” como 


diximos que se hazian los comparativos con este adverbio “mas,” como diziendo 
“bueno, mas bueno, mui mas bueno.””! 


According to his definition, then, Nebrija in this sentence uses a 
superlative: “Lo que diximos de la lengua ebraica, griega y latina, 
podemos mui mas clara mente mostrar en la castellana.”* An English 
translator would say “much more clearly,” in the comparative degree. 
On the other hand nobody would dispute the propriety of translating 
by the superlative this statement of Nebrija’s: “La maior dificultad de 
la gramatica esta en la conjugacion del verbo.” 

Nebrija’s Gramdtica was published in 1492; the Celestina, issued 
in 1498, gives us contemporary usage. From it are taken the following : 


“Del menor pimpollo se sacaria harto fruto” (Prdélogo). 
“Tafie y canta la mas triste cancién que sepas” (Aucto I). 


These are the forms that have commonly been called superlative, that 
is, the definite article plus the comparative. A few other examples 
from more modern authors may be quoted. 


Yo que soy menor y en obras el menor de los menores.* 


Acomodéle la coroza en la cabeza, que fué la mas nueva transformacion y 
adorno con que se vid jamas jumento en el mundo.* 


Uno de los mas suaves y regalados prosistas espanoles.® 
Los granadinos somos los mas misticos de todos los espafioles.* 


It is needless to multiply examples of forms like these. To them 
apply this statement of Miguel Antonio Caro: 


1 Gramatica, Gonzalez-Llubera edition, Libro ITI, iii, p. 79. 

2 [bid., p. 5. 

’ Fray Francisco de Osuna, Prélogo al primer abecedario espiritual (1540). 
* Cervantes, Don Quijote, Part 2, chap. Ixxiii (1615). 

5 Menéndez y Pelayo, Ideas esteticas, p. 131 (nineteenth century). 

6 Angel Ganivet (nineteenth century). 
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En castellano tenemos dos especies de superlativo: absoluto y relativo. 
Aquél pondera la cualidad de un objeto mirado en si: “ciudad muy bella o belli- 
sima”; éste supone una comparacion del objeto que se expresa con otros de la 
misma clase: “la ciudad mas bella de América.” En latin no hay mas que una 
forma en ambos casos: pulcherrima significa muy bella, bellisima, y también la 
mas bella. 

En castellano el superlativo relativo es una frase formada por medio del 
articulo definido y el comparativo mas; la cual puede también tomarse en sentido 
absoluto si aquéllos con el adjetivo van pospuestos al sustantivo, verbigracia, 
“hombre el mas astuto,” “reconvenciones las mas serias.’’7 


Nevertheless all is not so simple, as may be observed from the fol- 
lowing : 


Entre los elementos el fuego, por ser mas activo, es mas noble.* 
Bolivar fué el que mas alto ascendié sobre sus eternas cumbres de nieve.® 


The last example is a case which is usually explained in the gram- 
mars thus: “The article is used with a superlative adverb only when 
the adverb is followed by posible or a like expression.”*® But the ad- 
jective “mds noble” in the sentence from the Celestina is just as logi- 
cally superlative for an English speaker as “mds alto” in the last 
example, though plainly comparative in form. 

Incidentally it would seem that comparison is a favorite rhetorical 
device in Spanish. This sentence from Santa Teresa’s Vida, “Verdad 
es que yo soy mas flaca y ruin que todos los nacidos,” is translated by 
E, Allison Peers, “The truth is I am the weakest and most wretched 
of all who have ever been born.””"? 

The anomalies in the uses of the comparative and superlative in 
Spanish have been recently discussed by a Chilean writer’? who sums 
up his conclusions thus: 

“En el adverbio castellano no se distingue nunca el comparativo 
del superlativo. ‘El que mejor canta es fulano,’ equivale a he who sings 
best (celui qui chante le mieux) y expresa la misma idea que también 
se puede dar por el comparativo: ‘el que canta mejor que los demas,’ 
better than all the others (mieux que tous les autres). Si el adjetivo 
sigue al substantivo, en francés es obligatorio repetir el articulo delante 


7M. A. Caro, Obras, Tomo 4, p. 337. 

8 Celestina, Aucto segundo. 

® Blanco Fombona (nineteenth century). 

10 Hills and Ford, First Spanish Course, p. 167. 

11 Studies of the Spanish Mystics, p. 150. 

'2R. Lenz, La Oracién y sus partes, Madrid, 1920. 
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del comparativo para darle valor de superlativo: il est 'homme le plus 
aimable du monde; en castellano hay que contentarse con ‘el hombre 
mas amable del mundo.’ De consiguiente, se puede admitir que en 
francés hay un superlativo sintactico, si bien no existe uno organico; 
pero en castellano habra que declarar que el superlativo no existe. Si 
las gramaticas hablan de tal forma, es simplemente una reminiscencia 
de la gramatica latina.’’'* 

Lenz’s dogmatic statement that “the superlative does not exist in 
Castilian” rests on two supports, namely, that “the Castilian adverb 
does not differentiate between the comparative and the superlative’’ 
and that “in French it is obligatory to repeat the article before the 
comparative to give the value of a superlative.” 

There still remains the difficulty of explaining the use of the definite 
article with the comparative. Perhaps this might be called a teaching 
difficulty. Lenz gives this advice to teachers: “Mas prudente seria 
declarar que en castellano no existe ningtin superlativo, sino solamente 
un comparativo que expresa la superioridad relativa de uno sobre otro, 
o de uno sobre todos los demas del grupo.””"* 

It is quite possible that Professor Lenz as a teacher of English and 
German to Chilean students has been perplexed at times in making 
clear the force of the superlative in the Germanic languages. In this 
case his pedagogical advice is intended for other teachers like himself 
confronted by the same difficulty. But our position as teachers of 
Spanish to those who speak the same tongue as ourselves is different. 
The traditional explanation of the comparative and the superlative fits 
the facts and excites no particular question in the mind of the student. 
But the moment a student is told that the superlative does not exist in 
Spanish, his reading will lead him to think the professor is riding a 
hobby. 

Nevertheless, it would be interesting to learn how the Latin super- 
lative in -issimus came to lose its relative sense, retaining only its abso- 
lute meaning. Lenz should give us his ideas on this point. His 
discussion of the comparative and superlative suffixes in the primitive 
Indo-European languages, regarding them as something similar to the 
Spanish augmentatives, is illuminating, but we should like to know 
something about the restriction in the use of the form in -istmo. To 
what influences is it due ? 


13 Op. cit., p. 185. 
14 Op. cit., p. 189. 
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Now if one examines the sentence from the Celestina, ‘Entre los 
elementos el fuego, por ser mds activo, es mds noble,” it is clear that 
the writer compares fire with the rest of a group. But when Menéndez 
y Pelayo wished to exalt one abdve several, he wrote, “Uno de los mds 
suaves prosistas” ; just as Ganivet declared “los granadinos somos los 
mds misticos de todos los espanoles.” 

He who writes Spanish apparently has before him three possibili- 
ties of comparison: one thing with another individual, one thing with 
a related group, and one thing selected as being the highest exemplar 
of all similar objects. In the first two cases, the definite article is not 
used, in the last case the definite article is required. But this case has 
always been named the superlative for the sake of convenience in 
differentiating it from the comparative. Lenz’s own definition of the 
superlative is this: “El superlativo indica el grado mas alto de todos.” 

Lenz makes no attempt to explain how the “syntactical superlative” 
came to disappear in Castilian. But has it disappeared? The definite 
article is very much in evidence in Castilian, even with the adverb, as 
in the cases when used with “posible or a like expression.” Lenz 
ignores these completely. 

The three possibilities of comparison referred to existed in Latin, 
and they are thus explained by Miguel Antonio Caro. 


Ex duobus major. E multis maximus. Cuando no se habla sino de dos 
objetos, el grado superlativo se significa en latin por medio de la forma com- 
parativa construida como la superlativa; de aqui las diferencias que se observan 
en los ejemplos siguientes: (a) Ex duobus filiis major (Cesar) [el mayor de los 
dos hijos]. E multis maxima natu Pyrgo (Virgil) [Pyrgo la mayor de todas]. 
(b) Quaeritur ex duobus dignior, ex plurimis quis dignissimus (Quintilian) 
[si son dos, debe examinarse cual es el mas digno, si varios, cual lo es mas entre 
todos}. 

Observacion. Algunas veces ocurre el comparativo en vez del superlativo, 
no por ser dos los objetos de que se habla, sino por considerarse colectivamente 
todos menos uno; y en este caso la frase es realmente comparativa asi en el 
sentido como en la construccién, verbigracia: Amor patriae ratione valentior 
omnt (Ovid) [el amor patrio, poderoso sobre toda otra consideracién]. Praes- 
tantior omnibus Herse ibat (Ovid) [Herse se distinguia entre todas].15 


It may be well perhaps to revise our Spanish grammars to the ex- 
tent of pointing out that Spanish writers sometimes compare one 
individual with a whole group; in which case the idea is expressed in 


15 Gramatica de la lengua latina para el uso de los que hablan castellano, 
M. A. Caro y R. J. Cuervo, section 229. 
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English by the superlative. But the time has not yet come for a dog- 
matic statement that the “superlative does not exist in Castilian.” The 
case is much too frequent in which the plain intent of the writer is to 
attribute a quality in the highest degree to an individual. Moreover, to 
deny Spanish the superlative would be to create a new order of diffi- 
culty for the student without winning by way of compensation any 
scientific gain. 
ALFRED COESTER 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














THE POST-POSITIVE PRONOUN IN SPANISH 


‘“Grammarians,” remarks Professor E. I’. Parker of Washington 
University, “are notorious for their tendency to concoct unwarranted 
rules, likewise for their stubborn reluctance to abandon a rule which 
they regard as an authority, although the rule may consist of empty 
words and have no basis in fact or reason. Like the scholastics of the 
Middle Ages, they are prone to revel in the discussion of non-existent 
matters and questions.” Professor Parker’s study of a grammatical 
misconception that has become traditional is in line with a goodly 
number of grammatical corrections made in recent years.* 

After a rather careful comparison of the grammatical rules given 
by excellent grammarians regarding the use of the post-positive pro- 
noun in Spanish with good modern usage, the present writer is 
inclined to believe that re-statement of this construction ought to be 
made. If Vaugelas’ principle of good usage still has standing in 
language, a periodical examination of grammatical rules in the light 
of modern good usage should be carried on in order to give grammar 
that vitality which it too often lacks. 

This brief treatment of the post-positive pronoun is divided into 
two parts for the purpose of showing the derivation of modern usage. 
It will be observed that modern usage on the part of some of the best 
writers is not an innovation, but simply a reassumption of what has 
been good usage in some periods of the historical past. 

In fact, the location of unstressed object pronouns before or after 
the verb has varied according to centuries and authors. It has not 
always been uniform. In Old Spanish and up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the pronoun normally follows the verb in most cases. In the 
latter half of the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries 
we begin to find examples with the pronoun preceding, but post- 
position is still more common. However, during the eighteenth, pro- 
clitics become increasingly numerous until hardly any other system 
of placing is used. 


'E. F. Parker, “The Spanish Superlative—an Illusion,” Hispania, Decem- 
ber 1926, pp. 353-356. Reply by W. F. Rice, Hispanta, March 1927. 

2 R. K. Spaulding, “Conocer que,” Modern Language Journal, March 1925; 
Leavitt O. Wright, “The Indicative Forms in -ra in Spanish America,” His- 
PANIA, November 1926; Studies of the -ra Subjunctive : Geo. I. Dale, Hispania, 
March 1925; Francis B. Lemon, November 1925; Malbone W. Graham, Febru- 
ary 1926; Leavitt O. Wright, May 1926. 
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There must be an explanation for such a rapid transition. After 
the Siglo de Oro of Spanish literature, came this eighteenth century, 
a period of decadence, which, in the latter part of the nineteenth, was 
followed by a new development. Whereas the dominating influence in 
the Siglo de Oro had been Italian, during the eighteenth century it 
was Irench; whereas, the use of the enclitic was permitted freely in 
Italian, it was restricted to use with the imperative in French. After 
having consulted works by three representative writers of this period, 
Feijoo, Fernandez de Moratin, and Padre Isla, one is inclined to 
assume that French influence extended even so far as to affect the 
position of object pronouns. The accompanying table shows what 
little use these three writers made of the enclitic in comparison with 
its use by el Sabio and other writers from the thirteenth century up 
to and including Cervantes.* The proclitic has suddenly become so 
predominating that it appears to be the normal order, unless the 
verb is first in the sentence or takes the form of an infinitive, 
gerund, or affirmative command. 


PERCENTAGE OF ENCLITICS 


El Sabio 
to Feijoo Moratin Isla 
Cervantes 
EE uate aaeeaee ees seer eee a liwnes 100 99 100 100 
NN NR ogg kc pin sae wke eee eae 71 a ” l 
Pe I I i on 5 ons be oe netie caves et 2. - oe 
ASier GPOMGOME CIBUSC... oss voce cc caesiens 17 ie Bis l 
RRS ee EE See lee eer ere See 24 
After adverbial clause or phrase............. 43 
Within dependent clause.................... l 


Since grammatical construction is based not only on the precepts 
of grammarians, but also and more especially on the usage of writers 
of note, in order to determine the occurrence and frequency of the 
unstressed object pronoun enclitic to the verb in modern Spanish, 
in addition to consulting standard Spanish grammars, works by 
contemporary Spanish authors were examined. 


3 Alfonso el Sabio, Cronica General de Espana, chaps. 172, 178, 1084; Don 
Juan Manuel, £] Conde Lucanor, Ex. X1; Martinez de Toledo, E] Corbacho, 
Part II, chap. xii; Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina, primer auto; Lasarillo de 
lormes, tratado IIL; Hurtado do Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, prologo libro 
[V, cap. 73; Luis de Leén, Nombres de Cristo, intro. libro III, libro I, libro II, 
cap. 3; La Perfecta Casada, libro V1; José de Siguenza, Historia de la Orden 
de San Jerénimo, Parts 11, 111, prélogo; Cervantes, Don Quijote, Part I, chaps. 
i, ii, vii, Part IT, chap. xlv. 
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Spanish grammarians, such as Hanssen, Bello, Cuervo, and 
Ramsey, deal with the enclitic in general terms only. They agree 
that with the indicative mood the enclitic use of object pronouns is 
optional, the choice depending upon the location of the verb. The 
general principle requires it to stand at the beginning of the sen- 
tence.t They agree that an enclitic is not admissible after no or an 
adverb, when the subject precedes, when a preceding clause is incom- 
plete and intimately connected with the second, or with the sub- 
junctive mood, except used imperatively. Their statements leave the 
impression that its employment is rare. Hanssen expresses the general 
opinion thus: “El pronombre se antepone por regla general al indi- 
cativo. La posposicion es posible, pero se halla casi exclusivamente en 
el estilo culto.”® Furthermore, Garcia de Diego says: “sdlo por 
arcaismo se emplean como encliticos en la lengua literaria.’”* The 
following statement by Cejador y Frauca differs from those found 
elsewhere: ‘La tendencia a emplearlos es muy de alabar porque da 
mayor unidad a la frase, mayor sonoridad y galanura, y por ser muy 
del genio del castellano.” It suggests that the enclitic position of the 
pronoun may occur more frequently today and be broader in scope 
than seems to be suspected generally by grammarians. 

A study of object pronouns in the works of Pérez Galdds pro- 
duces evidence to the effect that in at least one modern writer the 
enclitic is freely used, and an investigation of one novel by each of 
the following authors,* Pereda, Unamuno, Concha Espina, Ricardo 





*Ramsey, Textbook of Modern Spanish, Holt & Co., 1923, par. 1366: 
Coester, A Spanish Grammar, Ginn & Co., 1917, par. 207; Bello, Graméaticu 
Castellana, Madrid, 1921, par. 352d; Hanssen, Gramdtica Histérica de la lengua 
castellana, Halle, 1913, par. 504; Real Academia Espafiola, Graméatica espaiola, 
Madrid, 1924, p. 215. 

5 Hanssen, Gramdtica Histérica, par. 504. 

6 Garcia de Diego, Elementos de Gramatica Histérica Castellana, Burgos. 
1914, p. 315. 

7 Cejador y Frauca, La lengua de Cervantes, Madrid, 1905, p. 309. 

8 Pereda, De tal palo tal astilla (referred to hereafter as Tal P.); Una- 
muno, Abel Saénchez (Ab. Snch.) ; Concha Espina, La Esfinge Maragata (Esf. ~ 
M.) ; Ricardo Leén, Casta de Hidalgos (Casta H.) ; Valle-Inclan, El Yermo de 
las Almas (Yermo); Juan Valera, Pepita Jiménez (P. Jim.) ; Pio Baroja, La 
Dama Errante (Dama E.); Gabriel Miré, Nuestro Padre San Daniel (N. 
Padre); Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta (F. y G.); Angel Guerra (A. G.); 
Mariucha (Mar.) ; El Abuelo (Ab.); Electra (El.); Gloria (GIL.) ; La Fontana 
de Oro (F. de O.). 
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Leon, Valle-Inclan, Juan Valera, Pio Laroja, and Gabriel Miro, 
shows that Galdos’ usage is in agreement with that of a number of 
other well-known contemporary writers. 

The fact that Galdos did not avoid employing the initial position 
of a verb governing object pronouns is illustrated in Fortunata y 
Jacinta, in which the enclitic pronoun is used with the verb that begins 
the sentence, 520 times at least, too often to be called rare. The other 
authors show considerable variation in this respect. Valle-Inclan has 
placed only one pronoun enclitic to a verb in initial position in /:/ 
Yermo de las Almas, page 51, “Acérease a la ventana y apoya la 
frente en los cristales”; Pio Baroja in La Dama Errante uses none; 
and the only enclitic found in Pepita Jiménez by Juan Valera, besides 
those affixed to infinitives, gerunds, and affirmative commands, ap- 
pears in a narrative passage with a verb beginning the sentence, page 
238, “Encomendose, pues, de todo corazon a la Virgen para que la 
perdonase.” On the other hand, in Pereda’s De tal palo tal astilla 
where a verb governing an object pronoun is given first place in a 
sentence 238 times, 148 of the cases have the pronouns enclitic and 90, 
proclitic ; that is, 02 per cent are enclitic. The percentage of enclitics 
used by Ricardo Leon is even higher, 89, and by the others, Miré 44, 
Unamuno 17, and Concha Espina 31 per cent. In spite of the fact 
that in two instances the percentage is less than one one-hundredth, 
3074 per cent of the total number of cases are enclitic. 

Reflexive pronouns occur in this construction more than indirect 
and direct object pronouns. .\fter listing all reflexives and all object 
pronouns enclitic to a verb exordium, the result showed that 68 per 
cent of the cases were reflexive, and the number would have reached 
74 per cent if it had not been for Pereda, who used object pronouns 
and reflexives almost equally. The predominance of reflexives may 
have an explanation in a somewhat inseparable feeling in the rela- 
tionship between a verb that is reflexive and its pronoun. 

No restrictions seem to have been observed as to the use of the 
enclitic with certain tenses only. It occurs most often with the 
preterite, imperfect, and present indicative, but examples are by no 
means lacking with other tenses, including the imperfect subjunctive. 
It is often employed with the future and conditional, as the following 
examples from the various authors show : 


Tal P., page 152, “Seralo la mia”; page 12, “Diriase que son 
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gigantes”’ ; page 170, “Quitame tu el mayor de los que tengo encima y 
verasme volver en el aire.” 

Ab. Snch., page 116, “Habriame puesto a ello, si, Elena, si hubiese 
podido haber puesto esa gloria a tus pies.” 

Yermo, page 60, “Ahora en vez de darle al cuerpo su descanso, 
irase a poner sobre esos libros de la medicina.” 

Esf. M., page 344, “Daréle a’ Vd. cuanto me pida”’; page 321, 
*Veraste tu” ; page 197, “Quedariase muy feo.” 

A. G., III, 188, “Defendéreme con brio.” 

GI., I, 308, “Denunciaré mi maldad, congojaréme con mi pecado” ; 
page 155, “Diriase que sus ojos comunicaban tristeza hasta a los 
objetos inanimados.”’ 

Although grammarians restrict the use of the enclitic to the indic- 
ative mood in all their precepts, these are disregarded, even by a 
rhetorical stylist like Valle-Inclan, as may be seen in these examples : 
Yermo, page 25, “Mas valiera que, en el balcon de su casa, hubiérale 
esperado”; Tal P., page 79, “Hubiéranse hallado frente a frente” ; 
Casta H., page 37, “Ganado por la pereza, hubiérase dejado morir de 
hambre, etc.,” and page 15, “A quien no tuviere tan perdido el seso 
como Jesus, hubiérale encogido el corazon aquella travesia a deshora 
por caminos mal conocidos.”” The foregoing examples are all of haber 
in the imperfect subjunctive used as auxiliary to form a compound 
tense. In Galdos, the enclitic is found also with the imperfect sub- 
junctive in the simple tense: Mar., page 104, “Hijos mios, dijérase 
que sobre vosotros ha descendido una suprema bendicion” ; G/., I, 124, 
“Viéraisle alli emplear ora la astucia ora la amenaza”; A. G., III, 105, 
“En la primera media hora creyérase que perdian un hijo.” 

The enclitic is used in conversation. Numerous examples from 
the works of these authors can be cited. Ramsey, Bello, and Cuervo 
do not mention the employment of the enclitic except in literary style. 
Garcia de Diego is the only grammarian consulted that refers to its 
use in conversation and the evidence gathered by the writer does not 
confirm his opinion: “Los pronombres atonos con todas las formas 
verbales de indicativo y subjuntivo se usan siempre como procliticos 
en la lengua hablada usual, aun la mas culta” (p. 315). To the con- 
trary, Pereda is very fond of the enclitic in conversation. Of 127 
cases of pronouns in conversation, 78 are proclitic and 49, or 38 per 
cent, are enclitic. As the dialogue of Concha Espina is generally 
spoken of as highly natural, it may be inferred that cases of the post- 
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positive pronoun in conversation chosen from La Esfinge Maragata 
approach actual usage in the spoken language. lor example, page 96, 
‘“Haylas, hombre, lamentose la nifa”; page 71, “; A la rapaza foras- 
tera la nombrais Mariflor?” “Nombramosla” ; page 63, “Pero téngo- 
las también” ; page 260, “Dimosle agua y se durmio” ; page 305, “Si; 
medimoslo en cuartales de seis heminas”; page 298, “; Gustabate el 
escudo?” Similar cases may be found in Abel Sanchez and Casta de 
Hidalgos. 

The enclitic is used not only with a verb which stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, but also with one within a sentence. The 
deciding factor in regard to the use of the enclitic within the sentence 
from the point of view of authors of standard grammars is that it is 
quite permissible if the verb follows a conjunction like y, 0, mas, or 
pero; if in narrative style a sentence is made up of several more or 
less disconnected clauses, it may come at the beginning of any one or 
all of them; after an absolute clause, and an adverbial expression of 
time; in other words, wherever a sentence might begin anew or a 
non-restrictive clause be omitted. In the illustrations by Ramsey, 
Hanssen, and Bello, the subject invariably is placed after a verb to 
which object pronouns are suffixed, and Ramsey asserts that the 
enclitic use is inadmissible when the subject precedes. In the works 
of Galdés the subject precedes in such a case as often as otherwise, 
and moreover, when the intervening phrase is restrictive, the parts 
of the sentence being connected inseparably in meaning. The follow- 
ing are only a very few of the cases: F. y J., 1, 26, “Por el contrario 
la clara inteligencia del segundo Santa Cruz y su conocimiento de los 
negocios sugerianle la idea de que cada hombre pertenece a su época” ; 
page 168, “La palabra horrible negabase a salir de su boca” ; page 28, 
“El gordo y D. Baldomero trataronse siempre como hermanos” ; page 
278, “Las inequivocas adivinaciones del corazon humano decianle que 
la desagradable historia del Pitusin era cierta.” F. y J., II, 345, “Sor 
Marcela, Sor Antonia, la Superiora y las demas madres mostraronse 
muy afables con ella.” The number employed by the other authors in 
each book is not large, but it is large enough to show convincingly 
that progressive writers do not avoid the enclitic when the verb is 
preceded by the subject. Pereda uses it eight times; Valle-Inclan, 
one; Mir6, two; Concha Espina, twelve; and Leon, eight. The fol- 
lowing examples further illustrate its usage: 

Tal. P., page 90, “La sencillez del lenguaje, la profundidad del 
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sentimiento en él reflejado, la hora, el estado de mi animo, o todo esto 
junto, o una veleidad de mi naturaleza, en ocasiones mal avenida con 
el rigido aislamiento a que la tengo sometida diez afios ha, inclina- 
ronme a que la tengo afirmativamente.” 

Ab. Snch., page 32, “Y Abel marchose.”’ 

Esf. M., page 68, “ Pequefias tragaluces cruzadas de rejas dabanles 
aspecto de prision.” 

Casta H., page 31, “Su busto se erguia, su voz haciase opaca, etc.” 

N. Padre, page 38, “Y el P. Bellod veiase en las gradas celestiales 
rodeado de sus hijas de confesion.” 

Baroja, Valera, and Valle-Inclan do not use the enclitic after y, 0, 
mas, Or pero, in spite of the fact that all grammarians grant that it 
may be so used, but neither do they employ it at the beginning of a 
sentence. The other authors under consideration use it: Ricardo Leon 
most often, then Galdés, Concha Espina, Pereda, Unamuno, and 
Miro, in the order named. 

The enclitic introduced in a long sentence consisting of several 
disconnected phrases and clauses seldom fails to bring a welcomed 
change in word order. Those authors that employ it after a con- 
junction, also favor it in such a sentence. If Galddés had been writing 
the following sentence by Pio Baroja, without doubt he would have 
included one or two enclitics for variety in style, if for no other 
reason. As it stands, the position of the object pronouns becomes 
monotonously regular. Dama E., page 87, “Se veian chulos y chulas 
con espiritu chulesco ; se hacian chascarrillos y epigramas en las tertu- 
lias, habia periodicuchos en donde unos politicos se insultaban y se 
calumniaban a otros, se daban potizos y de cuando en cuando, se 
levantaba el patibulo en el Campo de Guardias, en donde se celebraba 
una feria.” 

Although a redundant pronoun should follow the noun, whether 
dative or accusative, it does not follow the verb necessarily. Only 
Galdés and Ricardo Leon used the enclitic in redundant expressions 
if the noun preceded the verb: F. y J., Il, 166, “La primera noticia 
que de la herencia tuvo Juan Pablo didsela su tia paterna por una 
carta que le dirigié a Bayona”; F. y J., [V, 202, “Esta visita teniala 
por infalible”; Casta H., page 29, “Y esta tremenda observacion 
hacianla en son de exquisita alabanza.”’ 

Galdés places object pronouns enclitically 51 times in Fortunata 
)’ Jacinta, Lt, when a subordinate clause precedes the independent 
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clause in which the enclitic occurs. This position of unstressed object 
pronouns after an infinitive, participle, or past absolute clause, an 
adverbial clause, and other subordinate clauses is widely employed by 
those authors that make use of the enclitic to an appreciable extent at 
other times. For this reason, although no case was found used by 
Baroja or Valera, and only one case by Valle-Inclan, the following 
figures representing the percentage of enclitics are considered impor- 
tant: Miré 11 per cent, Unamuno 21, Pereda 38, Concha Espina 49, 
and Ricardo Leon 82. 

No case of an enclitic after a negative has been found ; nor within 
a dependent clause introduced by si, expressed or understood ; nor 
after gue with the four exceptions that follow. In the first sentence 
an adverbial phrase, and in the others, the subject intervenes between 
que and the verb to which the pronoun is attached: Yermo, page 25, 
“Mas valiera que, en el balcon de su casa, hubiérale esperado” ; Esf. 
M., page 259, “La figura yaciente parecia de tal modo un cadaver que 
Mariflor llegdse a tocarla presurosa”; page 267, “Es tan noble y 
lastimoso el esfuerzo con que la nifia se dispone a correr en busca de 
desgracias que el pastorcillo siéntese inclinado a compartirle”; NV. 
Padre, page 13, “Tantas mercedes ororgé que su titulo de Profeta de 
Olivo trocése por el dulce dictado de Nuestro Padre.” 

This examination of the works of a few modern Spanish writers 
clearly indicates that the enclitic position of object pronouns is not 
unusual, nor restricted to a few cases, but, rather, is an important 
factor in modern Spanish. Although it occurs more frequently than 
is generally believed by grammarians it is not an innovation, but has 
grown from roots firmly planted in good usage in periods of the 
historical past. The use or non-use of the enclitic appears to divide 
Spanish writers into two factions, and while the present writer would 
hesitate to say that Valera, Valle-Inclan, and Pio Baroja may not be 
in the right in refusing to accept the enclitic position, the over- 
whelming evidence furnished by Pereda, Unamuno, Ricardo Leon, 
Pérez Galdés, Gabriel Miro, and Concha Espina inclines one to 
believe that the fate of the enclitic pronoun is not yet definitely set- 
tled, and that only a continuation of the kind of study she has made 
will be able to prove conclusively what the acceptable usage should be. 


Mary E. Burrum 
UNIVERSITY oF Missour! 

















BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS OF LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Recently was organized The American Association of Teachers of French; 
and at about the same time came into being The American Association of 
Teachers of German. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish bids 
these organizations welcome, appreciating the subtle flattery implied by the 
choice of name. Three strong associations can accomplish much for the thing 
of fundamental importance in language teaching, that is, the value of linguistic 
training in itself, no matter what language is studied. 

At present our educational systems are largely under the control of scien- 
tists. Despite their science, however, they are prone to forget the fact that, 
while education is a process of training minds, not all minds are alike. There 
are thousands of linguistic-minded individuals as well as chemistry-minded, 
biological-minded, and mathematical-minded types. Our associations have to 
defend the interests of those thousands of young people whose minds can best 
be trained by linguistic methods and to prevent, if possible, the linguistic- 
minded from being completely subjected by the scientific educator to a scientific 
form of mind training. 

On account of the way in which modern languages came to be taught in 
the United States, being at first merely tolerated by the classicists, they were 
grouped together in the same department. Often one man taught both German 
and French. This performance is much like the plowing which the poverty- 
stricken farmer sometimes attempts by harnessing a horse and a cow to his 
plow, as anybody knows who has been obliged to do the stunt. When the classes 
in modern languages became more numerous, French and German departments 
were separated, to their mutual advantage. But even now there are plenty of 
instructors teaching Spanish in a Department of French. This is wrong. It 
is absolutely impossible for a man or woman to teach two foreign languages 
with equal facility or interest. It is quite as impossible for a department head 
to look with equal favor on all languages under his direction. He will, either 
unconsciously or deliberately, favor one at the expense of the other. 

The most desirable status for modern-language instruction is for each 
language to have its own department, its own head, its own organization oi 
teachers. Just as brothers-in-law can live most amicably in separate houses, so 
each language will thrive best when mutual jealousies and bickering over funds 
are done away with by terminating the vassalage of Spanish to French, or 
French to German, or German to either. 

The American Associations of Teachers of Spanish, of French, of German 
will do well to aid each other without attempting a foolish scramble for numbers 
of students. Let each department make its language as attractive as possible 
to the prospective pupil, but let the pupil’s choice of study be free. Each lan- 
guage has its own special appeal. Spanish, for example, has the advantage of 
being the language of our neighbors on this continent, the language which will 
share the future with English; and the teachers of Spanish are doing this 
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country an invaluable social service. We are going to have in a not very 
distant future a body of citizens who, on account of their acquaintance with 
Spanish, will influence the policies of our government in its relations with 
Spanish America. Nevertheless, not all linguistic-minded young persons are 
going to prefer Spanish. Their bent may be rather toward French or German 
or even Latin. We teachers of language must prevent their being deprived of 
their right to a linguistic form of mind training; incidentally, of course, we 
shall keep a few budding scientists from being tongue-tied. 
—EpDITOR 
SENATOR BORAH AT 61 WILL UNDERTAKE TO LEARN 
THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 


Senator Borah of Idaho, who, as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, has felt the embarrassment of ignorance of any foreign 
language, has decided to learn Spanish. The importance of Latin-American 
negotiations is the immediate spur that has driven him into this decision. 


SPANISH IN OHIO COLLEGES 


The following figures were gathered through a questionnaire sent out to the 
colleges of Ohio in connection with the work of the Columbus Chapter of the 
A.A.T.S. This circular was sent to the college secretaries and asked for the 
number of teachers on whole- or part-time teaching of Spanish, and the names of 
the various courses with such information as might be given out from the college 
catalogue. This was done, instead of sending direct to the Spanish Department, 
in order that we might find out what each college was purporting to give in this 
subject. Many of these cases have been verified and found to be just what the 
department was giving, but on the other hand, some of the catalogues gave tre- 
mendous schedules with only one teacher. We have, for example, one college 
with one teacher giving eleven semester courses beyond second-year work; with 
no indication as to how the courses alternate or how many are taught each year. 

One point that is to be considered is how we can determine the content of a 
course from the name listed in the catalogue. For instance, “Classic Writers” or 
“Classical Writers” use texts all the way from Luis de Leén to Alarcén’s El 
Final de Norma. “Modern Prose” will include Caballero’s Gaviota and Coloma’s 
Boy. 

The following figures were gathered in hopes that the Columbus Chapter 
might exert its influence toward more uniformity in what we are teaching and in 
what we are trying to do with it in our own state. 


Wemmiber Of collewed wWrileet 00.65... 5 5 io ici ces cc cc ececcccces 42 
Number of collemes heard from. ......0.0..0. ccc c sc cccccccceced 34 
Number of teachers, whole or part time.....................-. 68* 
Number of colleges giving no Spanish........................ 1 
Number of colleges giving only two years..................... 5 
Number of colleges on four-term system...................-. 2 


* There are 14 at Ohio State University. 
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Hours per week first and second years : 


No. Colleges First Year Second Year 
5 3 hours 3 hours 
6 4 hours 4 hours 
6 4 hours 3 hours 
1 5 hours 4 hours 
1 6 hours 3 hours 
2 four-term system 5 hours per week, four terms 


12 did not give hours 


Number of colleges giving courses as follows: 


General— No. of Courses 
Compneition and Comverentieils. «05006005 cccdccccesscenaees 14 
(3 colleges give 2 courses) 
re re eer rit ar eee 13 
pe INE oi oss Sdn a wi ces hilegw ke caediesnceckaeeesa san en 1 
PRI, TE on on es ohne ven cannwaedasea ihe coer ne 4 
CII III 5 oo. sin. 0'ce d'0's balance nim ed ee ge ie Ce Te 2 
Origin and Development of Spanish Language and Literature.... 2 
WO RO ov oc vés baponscecacpdontece cae eeratsaoeese 9 
PMID oobi wsin xncee kao bial poate ate balers ee anh dpe dee Ree 4 
(O.S.U. has two courses) 

Third-Year General Utility Course. ...............ccececeeees 3 

Literature— 
A CI 6 issn eK ewe A wr idk eae RRR Aken aaa 15 
I RINE SI ai ais «isn't care. sib al in gee yl ae ween 2 
RI ND arava s in sicncine win’ s o wale gid aoe oode Ge ear es waned ew tale 8 
Ee OE vv a6s és cd peek sue kb see tcee. ee dee earl 2 
Spanish Literature since seventeenth century................... 2 
RE ee PRGD a6 os dei weds op dcedin ineccesintioians | 
I Eo wiaisidv oo 083 sce eeennraweteeey ieee wines cee 4 
INS. ois ed h cde pdek the sso panwetereeveaens 5 
SL 6 sikn'o da ans an nae SADR ARE eS SEs A Mes cae eae die <a 12 
(6 colleges give 2 courses) 
ND ox kceds vig te eeaees ean aod eee es 12 
PO oo eed sun aeen Cansk bere kets vena eds eb enee 6 
CN aici. wxcwdws ss woke annie ce a ghee te a each tte 7 
Cs BE CN i. ds oes 2 ¢ Ken éds RRR ES eed OO N ERE 1 
Lee ERAPRIRD «<0 is cine oe 6c ediesinanarsdjeudeedisaee 3 
IE gis av cine demo's inten a> sea ine ele eee eee 4 
History— 
I se dnkear ose tecidnsnnenestis Mecghescceeehabele meee 1 
IE I. oon nab cnccindines bsondacchnnd honeuenbeaeeny 2 
Spanish Civilization (Peoples, etc.) ........... 6.0 c ee eee eee eee b 


Contemporary Spanish (Newspapers, etc.) ...........00. 5.000 1 








9 warn aae ne— 
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Several colleges report alternating courses not listed. 

One seminar takes Poetry first semester and Spanish-American Literature 
second semester. . 

Number of colleges having no teacher on full time in Spanish. 10 

Number of colleges having 1 teacher only.................. 17 (3 on part time) 


ENROLMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


New York City Senior Hicgu Scuoots, Marcu 10, 1927 


= = = = —=== —— SS = 


| 


‘Terms 1 II ur | Iv Vv VI | VIE VIII | Totals 





ee ——— —— —| ——| — 
French. . 9,564 8.477 9,999 7,702 3.540 2,863' 358 206! 42.709 
German. | 2,153 1,431 1,191 940 418 > 230 55 2.| 6,438 
a ae 59 58 32 21 y ee eee 188 
Italian. . ..| 473) 387| 317) 227; 129 89 16 5| 1,593 
Latin....... 6,641 6,181 5,288 4,587 2,114 1,908 295 275) 27,289 
Spanish. ...|9,923 7,862 6.465 4.775 1.517 1,421 169 92| 32,224 


ee “110,441 





' = Modern Languages, 82,964 
Grand Totals... } 
a ita ) Ancient Languages, 27,477 


SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGNERS: 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS, MADRID 
SIXTEENTH YEAR, JULY 11 TO AUGUST 6, 1927 


PURPOSE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE SESSION 

This Session is organized by the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, an 
Institution established in 1910 by Royal Decree of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, associated with the Junta para Ampliacién de 
Estudios é Investigaciones Cientificas, and devoted to research and teach- 
ing work on history, philology, art, and Spanish institutions. Valuable 
assistance is lent by the University of Madrid and other Spanish educa- 
tional centers. The session is supervised by D. Ramon Menéndez Pidal 
as President of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, and placed under the 
immediate direction of D. Américo Castro. The aim is to offer to foreigners 
who are engaged in teaching Spanish, or who wish to become familiar with 
Spanish language and literature, an opportunity of extending their knowledge 
by means of a brief, intensive, and well-ordered cycle of lectures and practical 
classes, given by specialists in their respective fields. The instruction is supple- 
mented by excursions to nearby cities of artistic interest, and by visits to the 
Museums, the Royal Armory, and the Royal Palace. This session, by virtue of 
the years’ experience and the constant advice received from eminent American 
and English scholars and educators, has reached a high standard of instruction, 
both scientific and practical, completely suited to the needs of English-speaking 
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persons. Academic work will begin on Monday, July 11, at 9:00 a.m. This 
same day at 10:00 p.m. the inaugural ceremonies will take place in the presence 
of the Director of the Session and the President of the University of Madrid. 


OUTLINE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 

I, General Course: 

1. Three series of lectures (10 hours in each series) on: (a) Language; 
(b) Phonetics; (c) Spanish Literature. 

2. Complementary practical work on: (a) Pronunciation; (b) Vocabulary ; 
(c) Syntax. 

3. A series of lectures on the history of Spanish art and culture, supple- 
mented by visits to museums and excursions to different cities of historical 
interest under the direction of professors of the Summer Session. 

The registration fee for the General Course may not be divided and admits 
the student to all classes of the three sections. Excursions are not included in 
the registration fee. 

II. Special Courses: The Summer Session offers, as complementary to the 
preceding, supplementary courses of ten lessons each, on special points of 
Phonetics, Literature, Spanish life, Popular music, and Commercial Spanish. 
Registration in these courses is voluntary and the fee is independent of that of 
the General Course. 


III. Course for Beginners: There will be an Elementary Section for those 
who are not advanced enough to register in the General Course. 


CREDITS 


Students who desire to procure the granting of credits by American Uni- 
versities for work completed in the Summer Session, may obtain, instead of a 
diploma, a Certificate of Credits, subject to the following conditions : 

To obtain the maximum of six (6) credits allowed by the hours devoted to 
the General Course, students must pass the final examinations with not less 
than 85 per cent and have had 90 hours of work. 


TuItTIon FEES AND OTHER EXPENSES 


Registration fees are as follows: 


Fee for the General Course of the Session....................... 150 pesetas 
lee for Special Courses (optional)—for each course............. 30 pesetas, 
CI TIN ioe 5.0 ink sce dnawhas + cannnesoteinss seek 40 pesetas 
PIONNION  I ie on irks ce oes ane owe abate wae ane bane ne 40 pesetas 
Diploma de Suficiencia or Certificate of Credits.................. *10 pesetas 
CoP OT FUE. 6 ons onc ws i ceka x xcotesonakeeeeuees *5 pesetas 


* To be paid at the end of the Session only by students who make application for these 
documents. 
RESIDENCIA DE ESTUDIANTES 
All the lectures and classes of the Session will be held at the Residencia de 


Estudiantes, Pinar, 17, situated in the most modern and fashionable part of the 
city. The Residencia, an official institution, occupying several new buildings, is 
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open to both sexes irom July 7 to August 15, and has single and double (two 
beds) rooms, baths, shower baths, medical attention, well-equipped classrooms 
and laboratories, a library with several thousand volumes, gardens, and athletic 
fields. A number of Spanish professors and students live there, making neces- 
sary the use of Spanish. At the tables several Spanish persons will maintain 
conversation in Spanish. The use of Spanish will be strictly enforced at all 
times. The price of board and lodging varies from 11 to 18 pesetas a day. 


RESIDENCIA DE SENORITAS 


In addition, during the summer, the Residencia de Sefioritas will keep open 
one of its dormitories, Fortuny, 53, at a short distance from the Summer 
School, and will admit a limited number of women students attending the 
course. In the same house several Spanish women students will reside. The 
house has at its disposal a large garden and a tennis-court. 

The price is 10 pesetas a day, including board and room. In order to re- 
serve a room in this group it is necessary to apply to the Secretary of the 
Residencia de Sefioritas, Fortuny, 30, sending in advance a deposit of 25 
pesetas. Preference will be given to students who intend to remain in Spain 
and continue to live in the Residencia during the autumn term. 


LopGING IN HoTELs AND BoArRDING-HowsEs 


The cost of board and lodging in Madrid ranges from 8 to 20 pesetas daily 
in good second-class hotels and boarding-houses. First-class hotels command 
higher rates. The management of the Session furnishes addresses but does not 
hold itself responsible. Students are advised to go to a hotel upon arrival, and 
later, from the list offered by the Secretary's office, to find a permanent place. 


SECRETARY 


The Secretario de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Almagro, 26, Madrid, 4, 
will answer any inquiries from prospective students. During the Session, the 
Secretary, D. Homero Seris, will have his office in the Residencia de Estu- 
diantes, Pinar, 17, Madrid. 




















OPINIONS 


[in this department will be printed extracts from the public or educational 
press regarding our relations with Spanish-speaking countries or bearing on the 
importance of Spanish as a study in the schools and universities of the United 
States and related matters. 

Conducted by Proressor HeENry GRATTAN Doy te, Associate Editor, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


GENERALIZING ON LATIN AMERICA 


The rebuke courteous recently administered by a Cuban to a Congressman 
who had criticized his country too hastily again brings to mind the loose thinking 
and snap judgments that tend to befog the popular mind in its views on Latin 
America and that are even reflected in Congress. 

There is a natural temptation to lump all the nineteen American nations of 
Hispanic speech into a single category as regards their political conditions. Be- 
cause one or two are given to occasional revolutions or have not always fulfilled 
their international obligations to the letter, the easy generalization is made that 
all must be similarly addicted. In fact, there is a wide difference between their 
governments, though even the most backward have made considerable progress 
toward realizing the ideals of their founders. For example, Ecquador has not 
reached the same state of development as have Argentina and Chile, though with 
the advice of Dr. Kemmerer she is putting her house in order. There is no uni- 
formity among even the six Central American republics, for Costa Rica and 
Salvador are farther advanced than Honduras and Nicaragua. 

As for Cuba, under President Machado she has a government that would 
honor any country. A youthful nation, whose independent political life began 
less than thirty years ago, she has made tremendous progress in the discipline of 
self-government. She also has the great natural wealth that furnishes the raw 
material of political corruption, and if she passed through trying times when’ 
some of her rulers fell from grace the integrity of the present régime is above 
the suspicion of even its partisan enemies. The President has the respect and 
confidence not only of his own people but of every foreigner who has had occa- 
sion to observe his honest and efficient conduct of the government. 

Instead of the financial slough pictured by her Congressional critic, her 
public debt is small in proportion to her resources, and the service on her foreign 
obligations is met with regularity. Moreover, President Machado has refused to 
contract any foreign loans during his term of office, and a road-building program 
to involve the expenditure of some $80,000,000 will be financed from the internal 
revenues of the country. Cuba deserves the good will and encouragement of all 
Americans in her efforts to make the most of her great natural wealth, and she is 
to be congratulated on a president who is the very antithesis of the spectacular 
and irresponsible dictator that the popular imagination has too long associated 
with Latin-American presidencies. It is time that credit is given in Latin 
America where credit is due, and to no country do we owe a greater debt of 
recognition than to the new Cuba.—New York Herald-Tribune, February 27, 
1927. 
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PROGRAM OF LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC 


(Given in the Hall of the Americas under the auspices of the Pan American 
Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director-General. ) 
OCwertere from “Tl Gemeamt’ ... wo. ccd ceccnes Carlos Gomes ........ (Brazil) 
Waltz “Sobre las Olas” (Over the Waves)....Juventino Rosas..... (Mexico) 


NE oid wee nnd vowed s cboweee H. Villa Lobos........ (Brazil) 


Piano Selection Prelude “Incaico”............ Carlos Valderrama..... (Peru) 
Two South American Songs 
GY FE Fe TUE Gioia bwin beh va rectsn cena oo Be, er (Chile) 
he BE OD areca es SE atoe cus (Argentina ) 


Vocal Solos 
a) “Mi noche triste” (My Night of Sorrow) (Tango) 
COO io cccesnas (Argentina ) 


b) “Van cantando por la sierra” (They Go Singing over the Hill) 


Lopes Alvarez ....(Colombia) 
Suite of Four Oriental Sketches “Babylon”... .. Oe ee eee ( Haiti) 
I. Odalisks 
II. Bayaderes 
III. Queen of the Night 
IV. Orgy 
Piano selection “Inca Legends”............... Carlos Valderrama ....( Peru) 
Xylophone solos 
Ge .  oicaen cwace eee vanes neeeas eo ee | (Chile) 
ee et) ere er Sanches de Fuentes....(Cuba) 


Preludes from the James-Hugo Peruvian Opera, The Sun God 


(Premier Rendition) 
Vocal solos 


a) “Comme c’est facile” from the Guitry-Hahn musical play 
eT Pe ( Venezuela ) 
i I os ee Pics cn wwii bard fe | eer ee (Mexico) 
The Star-Spangled Banner 


Nore: The Army and Navy Orchestras, as a compliment to the Republics to the South, 
have combined in an orchestra of seventy-five musicians for a series of concerts at which the 
music from the Pan American lands will be played exclusively. 














CHAPTER NEWS 
| Department in charge of Mrs. Puese M. BoGan, Associate Editor) 


THE ARIZONA CHAPTER 


In accordance with a resolution adopted at the last meeting the Chapter 
has been divided into four divisions in order to facilitate meetings and regional 
programs. The chairman for the Central Division is Miss Lovisa Youngs, of 
Phoenix Union High School; the Northern Division chairman is Mrs. Ida W. 
Douglas, of the Flagstaff Teachers College ; and the chairman for the Southern 
Division is Miss Ruth Bird, of the Tucson High School. State meetings will 
be held during the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Convention, and 
delegates from each division are expected to attend. No chairman has been 
selected for the Eastern Division. 


THE COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


The Columbus Chapter held its first meeting of the year on November 5, 
1926. Professor Louis E. Lord, head of the Classical Department at Oberlin 
College, gave a very interesting talk on European summer schools with special 
emphasis on the American Academy at Rome and the Academy at Athens. Miss 
Dorothy Porter gave some of her impressions of Spain, which she had gathered 
on her trip the previous summer. Dr. Hendrix and Mr. Anibal spoke on “Food 
in Spain.” 

The second meeting was held December 11, 1926. Mr. H. W. Rogers, of 
Ohio State University, read a report on a questionnaire sent to the Ohio col- 
leges on the teaching of Spanish in the colleges. President Sturgis gave further 
particulars regarding the questionnaire. A committee of three was appointed 
to consider the matter of programs for the year. Another committee was ap- 
pointed to solicit membership among the teachers of Spanish in the Columbus 
high schools. 

At the third meeting of the Chapter, held January 15, Mr. Blayney, chair- 
man of the program committee, submitted the following recommendations : 


PROGRAMS FOR THE First HALF or 1927 

1. General recommendations 

Since is is practically impossible to plan a constructive program of work 
without a definite goal, the committee thought it advisable at the outset to set 
up tentative aims for the Columbus Chapter as follows: 

1. To improve the present status of Spanish teachers and teaching condi- 
tions in our schools. ; 

2. To increase interest in Spanish in our respective communities, especially 
among teachers and students so that we may increase the membership and 
influence of our association. 


3. To improve our teaching by study, lectures, and discussion at our chapter 
meetings. 
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The committee further recommends : 

1. That at each meeting we have at least one five-minute talk in Spanish 
about some topic of current interest concerning Spain or Spanish America. 

2. That at each meeting some member report on topics of interest (ten 
minutes) in the current number of the Modern Language Journal. 

3. That at each meeting some one review two chapters of Handschin’s 
Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. Round table discussions, based on 
mimeographed questions sent to each member, would follow. 

4. That there be reviewed during the year several recent Spanish books of 
merit. 

5. That at least once a year we have an all-Spanish program consisting of 
short skits, musical numbers, such as solos, quartets, a chorus from some high 
school, ete. 

6. That whenever we can get a speaker of note, the president may arrange 
for a speech and dinner. If no speaker is available, there should be at least one 
social meeting each year. 

7. That a committee be appointed to study and report on the status of 
Spanish teachers in our respective school systems as compared with that of 
teachers in school systems of other states. 

8. That some investigation be made of the financial program of the New 
York Chapter, which at one time had $1,150 in the treasury, and of the decla- 
mation contest in New York City schools which is sponsored by the New York 
Chapter. 

9. It has been suggested that the formal part of the meeting should not 
exceed one hour and a half. 


A mimeographed copy of the recommendations above was sent to each 
member. 

It was voted that the president appoint a committee of high-school teachers 
to secure information on the teaching of Spanish in the high schools of the 
state, the number of teachers engaged in the teaching of this subject, the sala- 
ries, etc. The data are to be obtained by means of a questionnaire, similar to 
the one sent to the colleges. 


THE DENVER CHAPTER 


The Denver Chapter has decided to hold its meetings at the Olin Hotel 
instead of at the March Junior High School. The January meeting was the 
first held at the Olin, and the meeting was a very enjoyable one. Dainty sand- 
wiches and tea were served by Miss Batione, who acted as hostess on this 
occasion. The hotel, being of Spanish architecture, added atmosphere to the 
meeting, as did a beautiful Spanish flag brought from Spain and presented to 
the Chapter by Miss Batione. 

A group of Spanish songs was sung by Miss Marie Coleman and reports 
of the El Paso meeting were given by Miss Candor and Miss Blanck. The 
latter also related her experiences on the trip taken by a group of teachers to 
the City of Mexico following the El Paso Convention. 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER 


The New York Chapter closed its year with an interesting program ending 
with the election of officers for the new scholastic year. The outgoing officers 
were congratulated for their strenuous work during the year, and they hoped 
the new officers would have the same co-operation they had had. The officers 
were: Mrs. Pennock, president; Miss Haymaker, vice-president; Miss Davis, 
secretary; Mr. Greene, corresponding secretary; Mr. Berkowitz, treasurer. 
The new officers elected were: Mr. Clarke, president; Mr. Rico y Fraga, vice- 
president; Mr. Goodman, secretary; Mr. Greene and Mr. Berkowitz were re- 
elected. 

The Chapter held its first meeting in October, followed by meetings in 
November, December, January, and February. The Chapter has this year again 
been very fortunate in the speakers it has been able to obtain. The meetings 
have been addressed by Senior Camprubi, editor of the Prensa, the New York 
Spanish daily, by Professor Martel of the College of the City of New York, 
by Professor de Onis of Columbia University, and by Mr. Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins, Director of Modern Languages of New York, now national president of 
the Association. Mr. Wilkins spoke feelingly on the loss the Chapter has suf- 
fered in the death of one of its charter members, Mr. Guillermo A. Sherwell, 
and offered resolutions of condolence which were adopted by the Chapter, 
unanimously, by a rising vote. - 

The January meeting of the Chapter was held in conjunction with the 
annual banquet at the International House, Riverside Drive and West 126th 
Street, Manhattan, on Saturday evening, January 29. 

The president of the Chapter, Mr. Clarke, introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, as the new national president of the Asso- 
ciation, as well as the first national president ten years ago, in a brief speech of 
appreciation of his work in New York. 

Mr. Wilkins, in a clever and cordial vein, addressed the members of the 
Chapter and then reviewed the activities of the Association since its organiza- 
tion in 1917, with a handful of men, including besides himself Professor 
Coester, Mr. Luria, Mr. Sherwell, and Sefiora de Seris. The work of the Asso- 
ciation was reviewed, and the work still before the Association was outlined. 
The activity of the Association is evidenced by the application for membership 
of several new chapters in various parts of the country. 

The meeting was followed by a dance. 

The February meeting was held on February 19, and the greatest attend- 
ance at a monthly meeting greeted the speaker, the celebrated Professor donna 
Maria de Maeztu. 

Her subject was “La Espana de la Actualidad,” and was presented in a 
masterly and eloquent manner. The subject was treated from the following 
phases: literature, art, and education. 

The March meeting of the Chapter was held on March 12, 1927, at Columbia 
University. 

Arrangements were made for the annual Spanish Contest to be held under 
the auspices of the Chapter, comprising Classes A and B. 
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Contestants in Class A write an original essay on some subject submitted 
when they present themselves. 

In Class B contestants take a written examination. 

These contests are entered annually by students in the New York City high 
schools, according to the ratio of one contestant for each two hundred students 
of Spanish. 

Prizes to the winners are given by the Chapter. 

Arrangements were also made for the annual entertainments of the Chapter, 
one in Manhattan, and one in Brooklyn. For these entertainments the programs 
are made up of numbers prepared by the Spanish clubs of the various schools. 

The president of the Chapter then presented to the membership the speaker 
of the meeting, the Consul-General of Spain in New York, D. Rafael Casares 
Gil, who spoke on the subject: “Las nuevas corrientes de Espafia en materia de 
Instruccion Publica.” 

Sefior Casares spoke of the efforts of the government at present to raise the 
quality of elementary instruction, to train teachers and to extend the elementary 
school system. In the last three years 2,500 national schools were opened, and 
1,500 more have been provided for the coming year. Attendance has been made 
compulsory, but instruction has been made attractive and the courses of study 
have been laid out to appeal not only to the pupils but to the parents and to the 
community in general. Provision has been made also for rural schools, for school 
‘lunches, for workshops giving vocational instruction. 

The secondary schools have also been reorganized and extended. 

The “Ciudad Universitaria” has been formed to serve as a center for all 
those who are interested in Hispanic culture and will, it is hoped, bring about the 
revival of Hispanic glory and culture. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The Spanish section of the Modern Language Association of North Caro- 
lina met in Raleigh on Friday, March 25, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Lorna I. Lavery of the North Carolina College for Women. Professor D. 
Cordodba, of Asheville Normal, read a paper in Spanish on the subject, “La 
literatura espafiola se debe estudiar en los Estados Unidos,” in which he stressed 
the many cultural contributions of Spanish and South American literature. A 
discussion of the present status of Spanish in secondary schools of North 
Carolina and possibilities for the future was led by the chairman. From the 
data compiled, it was seen that the study of Spanish was on a steady increase 
in the secondary schools of the state. Letters read from the principals in some 
few schools from whose curriculum Spanish had recently been removed, indi- 
cated their general lack of information concerning its value, cultural and 
practical. These two papers fortified by the enthusiasm in the suggestions 
offered by the honor guest, Professor H. Grattan Doyle, of George Washington 
University, inspired the group to vote that the chairman name a committee on 
Hispanic publicity whose duty it shall be from time to time to publish in the 
local papers general articles and editorials concerning the value of Spanish. 
Miss Mary T. Miller, of Gastonia High School, led a Round Table discussion 
upon “Textbooks in Elementary Spanish.” The general feeling was expressed 
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that occasional change of grammars and readers in elementary work brought 
about a keener interest and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher as well as 
the pupil. In her paper on “Realia Suggestions,” Miss Marguerite Furgerson, 
of Mitchell College, indicated the types of Realia most profitable in first- and 
second-year classes in high school and college and suggested the danger of their 
over-use to the exclusion of more necessary fundamentals. 

The one literary paper of the section was most cleverly presented by Dr. 
N. B. Adams, of the University of North Carolina, on “An Anti-Calderonian 
Hero, Tigre Juan,” a novel which equals, if not surpasses in quality of style 
and vividness of character portrayal the former novels of Ramon Pérez de 
Ayala. 

The discussion of the advisability of forming a chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, a matter which has been under considera- 
tion of a committee during the past two years, was led by Dr. S. E. Leavitt, 
of the University of North Carolina. Owing to the excessive distances neces- 
sarily traveled by the teachers, the difficulty of attendance at two annual 
meetings presented a real problem to the group. It was finally voted that a 
chapter should be formed which was to meet at the time of the annual session 
of the state Modern Language Association. 

Dr. N. B. Adams, of the University of North Carolina, was elected 
chairman for 1927-28, and Mr. Sterling Stoudemire, of the same university, 
secretary. 


THE NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


A meeting of this chapter was held in the Broadway High School, Seattle, 
on March 5. After a short business meeting, future plans for the Chapter were 
discussed and it was resolved to prepare for an exhibition of Spanish work 
for the N.E.A. Convention to. be held in Seattle this summer. 

Sefior Landivar Moreno, the Consul for Bolivia, favored the Chapter with 
a speech, which dealt especially with the progress of education in Bolivia and 
Latin America. There was a special program of Spanish music, both vocal 
and instrumental. 











REVIEWS 


Teatro Antiguo Espafiol, Vol VI. Lope de Vega, El Marqués de las Navas. 

Publicada por José F. Montesinos, Madrid, 1925. 213 pages. 

In this volume Sr. Montesinos adds a third to the two autograph comedias 
of Lope already edited by him. The others (E/ cuerdo loco, La corona mere- 
cida) were early plays; this was dated April 22, 1624.1 It was written, there- 
fore, toward the close of the dramatist’s career. El Marqués de las Navas has 
already been reprinted, in the Bibl. Aut. Esp., Vol. LI, and in Vol. XIII of the 
large Academy edition of Lope’s Obras, but the text, identical in both, was 
most uncritical. The present edition is the first to make use of the autograph, 
which offers many variants. It has been prepared with the scrupulous care 
which one has learned to expect in this series. The MS is exceptionally hard to 
interpret, on account of the many corrections and emendations it has suffered 
from various hands, one of which may have been Lope’s own. Four pages are 
reproduced in facsimile. Copious critical remarks and notes manifest the intel- 
ligent labor which Sr. Montesinos, a real Lope de Vega specialist, has lavished 
on the work. 

Despite this care a few misprints seem to have slipped in. Without the 
original at hand for comparison, the following seem to be genuine cases: 
1. 1386, intenta should read intento; 1. 1875, veros should read verlos; 1. 1986, 
Acostémenos should read Acostémonos; |. 2100, Mas should read Mas; p. 154, 
Guimaraes is misspelled, and in a stage direction, la media desnuda should read 
la media de fuera. 

The bibliography of the play is of course presented in extenso (pp. 124- 
131). Sr. Montesinos lives in Hamburg, where, as he tells us, many recent 
publications are not accessible. Owing no doubt to this regrettable handicap, 
he has not been able to take advantage of the article by Professor H. C. Heaton, 
Lope de Vega’s Parte XXVII, Extravagante.2 It describes a tomo colecticio 
found by Professor Heaton in Barcelona. The last play in the volume is pre- 
cisely El Marqués de las Navas. Probably it is a suelta, and identical with one 
of the two described by our editor, but it would be necessary to make sure of it. 

Similarly, the remarks on page 160 show that he had not yet seen the 
important discovery of Mr. Aubrey Bell with regard to the authorship of La 
estrella de Sevilla.s The conjecture that the mysterious “Cardenio” who, in one 
version, signed that famous play is Pedro de Cardenas y Angulo cannot be 
regarded as wholly convincing, perhaps, but it is very attractive. 

In his discussion of the sources of the plot (pp. 135-138), the editor takes 
it for granted that the reader is familiar with certain details of Lope’s life. 
Only by reference to Rennert and Castro’s standard biography may he learn 
who the Marquis was, and that the dramatist served as his secretary at some 


1 By some oversight, the date is nowhere mentioned by the editor. It 
appears, however, on the fourth facsimile sheet. 

2 In the Romanic Review, XV, 1924, pp. 100-104. 

3 The Author of La Estrella de Sevilla, in Revue hispanique, LIX, 1923, 
296-300. 
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time between 1583 and 1587. The comedia is based upon an anecdote of the 
Marquis, alluded to by other writers and universally believed. The young noble 
killed a man in a street brawl, the victim had time to make a will and leave the 
Marquis as executor; the latter proved dilatory in his duties, and the defunct 
youth found it necessary to come back to earth to prod him. This story is 
concentrated in the last act. The first two contain conventional love affairs and 
some lively description. 

As to the literary value of El Marqués de las Navas, it is one of the most 
incoherent comedias Lope ever penned, compounded chiefly of stereotyped situ- 
ations and puppet characters. Hts one “feature” is the ghost in the last act, and 
never was a spook more insipid, or his message less inspired. He talks like a 
country lawyer. The editor, in agreement with Menéndez y Pelayo, admits that 
the apparition excites ridicule rather than awe. The ghost, however, is so far 
useful that he affords Sr. Montesinos a peg on which to hang an exhaustive 
discussion of ghosts in general, as conceived by Lope (pp. 140-169). From his 
comedias emerge various species and subspecies of ghosts; ghosts ominous and 
anonymous, ghosts of relatives and of friends, ghosts mysterious and ghosts 
practical. In the last category belongs the Leonardo of El Marqués de las 
Navas. It appears that as Lope grew older his awe of the next world dimin- 
ished, and he must have entered it quite prepared to continue there his cus- 
tomary mode of life. At any rate, his ideas about apparitions differed in no 
wise from those current among the most superstitious of his contemporaries. 

The remarks on versification (pp. 183-185) are generally accurate. An 
unfortunate confusion in the numbering of the lines gives rise to numerous 
discrepancies which it is not worth while to point out in detail. Suffice it to say 
that the aggregate lines, as tabulated on page 183, total 2,544, whereas the num- 
bering in the text runs only to 2,511. This is due to the fact that 33 lines, 
interpolated at various points in the manuscript, are left fuera de numeracidén 
(p. 122) in the text, but are reckoned into the total verse-count. 

The twelve-line stanza among the décimas (ll. 121-132) is not an error, as 
the editor supposes, but is a variation of the décima which one encounters not 
seldom. See Bulletin hispanique, XVI, 1914, p. 197. 

The Notas (pp. 186-208) are, with the text itself, really the most valuable 
portion of this edition. In them the editor displays his exceptional acquaintance 
with the vocabulary and ideas of the siglo de oro drama. He adduces illumi- 
nating parallels from many sources. The voluminous documentation of unusual 
meanings of words is most helpful. : 

The value of this edition, in fact, as of a number of earlier volumes in the 
series, is almost wholly linguistic and erudite. It is rather a pity that Sr. 
Montesinos has considered himself obliged to include a general defense of Lope 
as a psychologist and portrayer of character (pp. 169-182). He possesses 
admirable gifts of penetration and deduction, and gives us some shrewd obser- 
vations upon his author’s opinions and practice. But if Lope de Vega is to be 
defended from the sharp attacks launched in his direction by Morel-Fatio in a 
former generation, and recently by Azorin and Professor Barja, a stouter bul- 
wark can certainly be chosen than El Marqués de las Navas. That there are in 
it brilliant snatches of dialogue, animated descriptions, telling characterizations, 
none will deny. Few Lopean comedias lack such traits. But the editor's eulogy 
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of the first two acts as almost unrivaled, and his statement that “E/ Marqués de 
las Navas es una de las comedias que por mas motivos deben figurar en primera 
linea en un estudio del teatro de Lope,” can only be laid, to borrow his own 
words (p. 170), to “ese fenémeno de la idolatria literaria, nacido del largo 
frecuentar las obras de un autor.” It has been often and truly stated that the 
beauties of the comedia of Lope are beauties of detail. Seldom is it possible to 
accept an entire play, or even an entire act, as a work of art. The play under 
consideration is as far as possible from forming an exception to the rule. A 
dramatic scene, a clever observation, a poetic monologue, are admirable, but 
they are not enough. In order to endure, a drama must possess a general con- 
cept, and that psychological fidelity which alone resists close scrutiny. 


Selecciones Poéticas, compiladas y colocadas por FeLipe JANER. New York: 

Silver, Burdett, 1926. 

Here is a rare thing in the world: a language text intended, as the Intro- 
duction states, for school use, which contains but one note (p. 365), no vocabu- 
lary, and no exercises. This reviewer will not cavil greatly at the omissions, 
tor he would be glad to see the pabulum presented to modern language students 
less peptonized than it usually is nowadays. Yet bareness of editorial matter 
can be carried too far, and that is the case with these Selecciones Poéticas. 
We find here a real deficiency of historical point of view. This anthology 
contains 241 poems and 150 poets are represented. Any reader, student, or 
teacher, might properly expect to receive some information about the person- 
alities and times of the writers—something which would enable him to place 
them in a mental environment. The six-page Introduction, by Professor Henry 
Grattan Doyle, does what it can to survey the entire field of Castilian verse, 
from the Poem of the Cid to the present. It mentions, besides, some thirty 
Spanish-American poets. Sefior Janer’s Prefacio is the merest foreword. The 
Lista de Autores specifies the native land of each. But nowhere is a date to be 
found. Nothing tells us (and it might be difficult to learn elsewhere) when 
E. Forestier Gregory or Augusto M. Samper, to select at random, exercised 
their art. Nor is there any indication of sources or original editions. 

The poems are classified into six sections, Patridticas, Histoéricas, Hu- 
moristicas, Amorosas, Descriptivas (including Baladas y Cantares del Hogar), 
and Filoséficas y Morales. The arrangement within sections follows no criterion 
that the reviewer can discern, either alphabetical, chronological, or geographical. 
The living Castilian, N. Alonso Cortés, elbows the classic Lupercio de Argensola 
(sic) and the before-mentioned E. Forestier Gregory, of whom we know only 
that he is a Porto Rican, but not whether he still lives to sing. Not even are 
the poems of one writer placed together; in the section Filoséficas y Morales 
the three selections by Dario are scattered fifty pages or more apart. 

Study of the Lista de Autores reveals interesting facts. Porto Rico, the 
home of the editor, who himself contributes five items, leads with 67 names; 
Spain follows next with some 44, if one includes, conformably to the rule 
stated,’ one Dante, author of a sonnet A Beatriz, and José G. Padilla, El Caribe. 


*“Tos autores cuyas nacionalidades no estan incluidas en la lista son espa- 


noles.” 
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Then comes Cuba, next rival in volume, with ten names, then Mexico with six, 
Colombia with five, and the rest scattering. 

The editor would very likely reply that he meant his readers to examine 
the poems, not the Lista de Autores. li they do so they will discover that 
Lope de Vega and Quevedo are represented by one poem each, in their most 
trivial vein; that Vital Aza and Jackson Veyan figure with two each, while 
nothing appears by Espronceda, Luis de Leén, Gongora, or Santa Teresa. The 
celebrated Epistola moral, Jorge Manrique’s Coplas, Cota’s A las ruinas de 
[talica, would be sought in vain. So one might continue, for the caprice of 
emphasis is no less evident among the modernists. But enough has already 
been said to demonstrate the highly personal nature of this anthology. The 
title ought, therefore, to have been more specific. As a repository of little- 
known modern verse, and in particular of the Porto Rican lyric, the book will 
be of value to scholars. 

It is hard to see what type of college course could give place to such a 
collection, and no high school could well consider it. With a thousand outside 
distractions pressing upon the lively pupil, surely the teacher must concentrate 
the small fraction of attention that is vouchsafed him on the most worth-while 
material. In this collection there are admirable poems, some old favorites, 
others novelties, but they are too heavily blanketed under the frankly ephemeral. 
Even taking the material just as it is, one reflects with regret that a little more 
forethought and spirit of system could so easily have made of it a far more 
satisfactory poetic treasury. For, regarded as a whole, it cannot fail to impress 
one with the amazing luxuriance of the creative imagination among Spanish- 
speaking nations. Even in the weaker verses, there is sincerity of emotion and 
freshness of perception. The virile richness of the siglo de oro is flowering 
again today, more wildly and more freely than before. 

S. GriswoLp MoRLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Studies of the Spanish Mystics, by E. ALLison Prers. London: The 
Sheldon Press; New York and Toronto: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 
xviit+471 pages, including 55 of bibliography. 

Professor Peers has chosen a very apt name for these essays, in which 
he deals with the literary work of seven Spanish mystics. From the point of 
view of the reader, the book lacks an introductory chapter. In the Preface the 
author refers to another volume, Spanish Mysticism—A Preliminary Survey, 
published in 1924, which contains in a sketch of some fifty pages the infor- 
mation needed by the reader of the Studies. The rest of the volume, being a 
selection of extracts given both in the original and in translation, makes a good 
appendix to the Studies. 

Professor Peers has long made a study of mysticism, delving deep into 
the works of Ramon Lull and making extensive translations therefrom. Con- 
sequently there is no English student better fitted than he to write on the topic 
of Spanish mysticism. The adjective “Spanish” is requisite to bear in mind 
because in Spain mysticism became a personal and militant sort of striving for 
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union with God which distinguishes its devotees from the earlier German 
mystics and the later Quietists. 

The Studies have a degree of unity, because the author makes Santa Teresa 
the central figure. St. Ignatius de Loyola, Fray Luis de Granada, and Fray 
Francisco de Osuna had their part in her development, while St. John of the 
Cross, Fray Luis de Leon, and Fray Juan de los Angeles show her influence. 
After a sufficient biographical sketch of each of these mystics, the author 
discusses their writings from three points of view: their bibliography; their 
content in respect to the individual conception of the mystic life and attainment 
to union with God; and their literary characteristics. 

To Professor Peers it seems that “mysticism is inborn in the Spanish 
people” and that “the soul of Spain is its mystic self,’ whose expression is 
traceable “through its history, literature, and art, and even in the daily activities 
and aspirations of the Spanish people in the twentieth century.” He takes the 
same view as a Portuguese writer, Oliveira Martins, whom he quotes, that 
Spanish mysticism aims “at affirming the power of the human will’; and he 
believes with Angel Ganivet that “lo mistico es lo espanol.” 

The Studies are followed by a bibliography which may be commended as 
a model in form to all literary historians, as remarkable as it is complete, 
containing 876 entries, each numbered for reference. 


A New History of Spanish Literature, by James FitzMaurice-KELty. 
London and New York: The Oxford Press, American Branch, 1927. 
xvi+551 pages. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature, printed first in 1898, 
was an entertaining book, embellished by occasional illustrative extracts in 
translation. Its value as an exposition in one volume of the whole of Spanish 
literature was immediately recognized by scholars. During the course of its 
translation into Spanish, French, and other languages, an immense bibliography 
was added. Fitzmaurice-Kelly himself recast the whole work, rewriting it in 
French and issuing it at Paris in 1913. This revision in turn has undergone 
translation. And now we have the last work from the author’s hand in A Vew 
History of Spanish Literature. 

This is essentially a scholar’s manual from which one misses at once the 
epigrammatic turn of phrase and the pungent wit that had such charm years 
ago. And illustrative passages are very rare. In their place is an exhaustive 
bibliography conveniently printed as footnotes to the pages on which the authors 
are discussed. A gener~* bibliography is given in an appendix. As in his first 
work, Fitzmaurice-Ke’ ,’s interest lay mainly in the older and golden-age 
periods of the literature. The nineteenth century is briefly covered. Galddés, 
for example, receives two pages; José Asuncion Silva, one sentence. 


Antologia de la Poesia Argentina Moderna (1900-1925), con notas bio- 
graficas y bibliograficas, ordenada por JuLtio No&é. Buenos Aires 
de “Nosotros,” 1926. 603 pages. 

Influenced by romanticism, Esteban Echeverria in the decade of the ‘thirties 
taught the Argentines to “americanisar la literatura,” which in practice meant 
to seek poetic inspiration in nature as viewed in Argentina. When this doctrine 
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was transmitted by the master’s friend, Juan Gutiérrez, to a younger generation, 
Rafael Obligado combined description of nature with legend. Obligado reigned 
supreme when in 1892 Rubén ‘Dario brought his cosmopolitan conception of 
poetry to Buenos Aires. The passions of men were his topic and the setting 
was merely decorative. But the Argentines who came under his influence, 
notably Leopoldo Lugones, enhanced the setting, often making the passion spring 
from the suggestion of nature, as in his celebrated sonnet, Delectacién morosa. 
To this sonnet Noé gives first place in his anthology, just as to Lugones belongs 
the leadership in Argentine poetry of the twentieth century. 

The suggestions of nature derive from everything that greets the poet's 
senses, from animals even and birds. Lugones’ volume published in 1918 bore 
the significant title Paisajes. The number of poets who have followed his lead 
is very large. Juan Burghi has been extremely successful in his poems on 
farm life. More sentimental! in character are the verses of B. Fernandez Moreno 
in his El hogar eh el campo. Enrique Banchs and Ernesto Mario Barreda found 
their inspiration more in living men and women. To Arturo Marasso and 
Arturo Capdevila the classics still appeal. The Indians of the Andean region 
amid their lakes and volcanoes live in the Chacayaleras of Miguel A. Camino. 
Argentina’s representative among the female poets who throughout the Spanish- 
American world are voicing the emotions of the suppressed sex with great 
frankness is Alfonsina Storni. 

In this anthology Noé gives extracts from eighty-seven poets, selected with 
such excellent literary taste that the perusal of it will give pleasure to any 
lover of poetry. He has, too, done a great service to Argentina in making 
known for all time a contemporary opinion of the best in the lyric output of 
that country during the first quarter of this century. 


Nebrija: Gramatica de la lengua castellana (Salamanca, 1492), Muestra 
de la istoria de las antiguedades de Espafia, Reglas de orthographia 
en la lengua castellana, edited with an introduction and notes by Ic. 
GonzALeEz-LLuBERA. Oxford University Press, New York Branch, 1926. 
lxii+272 pages. Price $6.00. 


This volume makes accessible to scholars for the first time the three 
essays on Spanish grammar and orthography by the first Spanish grammarian. 
Hitherto one had to resort to the facsimile edition of the Gramédtica published 
by the Swedish scholar Walberg in 1909. The editor’s Introductiqn to his 
critical text makes clear what was Nebrija’s position in the history of the 
Spanish renaissance. In his notes to the text he traces the author’s sources of 
information with explanations of obscure allusions. Nebrija’s book is especially 
valuable to those who wish to study Spanish pronunciation at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Consequently the editor has been most painstaking in printing 
what he finds in the original. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish, by James H. Encuisu. New 

York: Instituto de las Espafias, 1926. 163 pp. 

This work is a Columbia University doctoral dissertation. In general the 
dissertation attempts to give documentary evidence for the Menéndez Pidal 
theory of the Cantabrian origin of Latin f>h in Old Castilian with some 
discussion of the disappearance of h later. Menéndez Pidal has treated the 
matter fully and with his usual convincing manner in Origenes del espaiiol, 
Madrid, 1926, § 41. He has investigated documents of the ninth and tenth 
centuries so that his conclusions are much more valuable than any could be 
based on documents of the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries, such as were 
examined by Mr. English. For the Old Spanish documents Mr. English has 
examined the Documentos linguisticos of Menéndez Pidal published in 1919. 
The reviewer does not accept even Menéndez Pidal’s conclusions as final with 
respect to the origin of f>h, believing that the whole problem has to be 
approached first from the Italic point of view. The evidence in favor of a 
bilabial f in Latin is too great to be swept aside by mere denial; the develop- 
ment of / from such a Latin sound is easily explained. How a bilabial f could 
become /: in Spanish and labiodental f in other Romance languages presents 
no greater obstacles than the fact that initial c/, ff, pl became // in Spanish and 
remained in French, for example. 

There are of course some statements that are in the opinion of the reviewer 
erroneous, and that must not be ascribed to the theory of Menéndez Pidal; 
for example, the extraordinary view that for Central and Southern Spain we 
can accept the theory that f comes from Arabic hh and Germanic /t, whereas 
these same foreign sounds disappeared generally only in Leon and Aragon; 
and the more extraordinary statement on page 64: “In the rest of Spain the f 
seems to have been preserved until after the end of the thirteenth century.” The 
fact is that it still remains in a large part of Spain. 

The problem has not been solved. 

A. M. E. 


A CORRECTION 


In the March Hispania the institution with which Miss Ruth Lee Kennedy, 
author of the article “Elementary Spanish and the Cultural,” is connected was 


given incorrectly. Miss Kennedy teaches in the San Antonio Junior College, re- 
cently established as part of the University of Texas. 
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